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THE DUPLICITY OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


T is almost exactly four years since London turned out to 
i welcome and honour the Emperor and Empress of the 
Frencn. They were the idols of thedhour—she, the loveliest 
of crowned heads—he, our noble, sagacious, unselfish ally. 
Royalty smiled on them, the City feasted them, Ministers 
bowed to the ground—béfore them, the mob cheered them. 
It seemed as if England could never dé enough to show her 
gratitude and admiration. Here was the Saviour of Society, 
the Apostle of Peace, the scourge of unscrupulous Russia, 
come over in person that English eyes might feast on the 
blessed sight, and pay her feeble tribute to his greatness and 
goodness. Only a few dissentients ventured in secret to 
question whether all this was really deserved. They could 
not forget the history of France, or the history of Louis 
Napo.xon, simply because they saw the Sovereigns of the 
two countries sitting together in a carriage, and French 
and English flags waving side by side at Guildhall. 
They asked whether the successful leopard could have so 
completely changed his as was supposed. They 
distrusted the man, and they distrusted his system. They 
knew that from his youth up he had been a conspirator. 
Intrigues, plots, every kind of deceit, and every kind of 
treachery had been his daily occupation for twenty years. 
He had very recently subverted a Government which he 
had sworn to protect. He had cajoled the National 
Assembly of France by protestations so solemn and so fre- 
quent that even the most wary had been thrown off their 
guard. Why, then, should it be presumed that he had all 
at once discarded the habits of a lifetime, and changed his 
character at one twist from black to white? A time must 
come when the system he represented would bring him 
into collision with England. For Napoleonism can never 
stay still. Either it must go on encroaching, or it must 
itself perish. To encroach on every side where liberty exists, 
is the first instinct of a despot; and to encroach on English 
liberty had been publicly announced by Louis Napoteox 
himself as the great purpose of his life. While, therefore, 
they accepted his alliance for a particular and a temporary 
purpose, those who knew him and his policy were anxious 
that we should be cautious, and that the friendship we ex- 
tended to him should be of that modified kind which never 
forgets that a friend may one day be an enemy. 

When the Crimean war was over, these feelings gained 
ground. The mode in which the war was ended was not 
very satisfactory to us, and our ally seemed bent rather on 
making a good thing out of it for himself than on securing the 
objects for which it had been undertaken. France and Russia 
appeared to be unaccountably good friends, and England had 
to look to Austria for support in demanding that Russia 
should not be permitted, when beaten, to secure what she had 
been refused while she was still unconquered. Then came 
all the singular history of last year—the Colonels, Cherbourg, 
and the Portugal business. Ordinary men thought this was 
a strange way of cultivating the English alliance ; and the 
unpleasant conviction forced itself on many minds, that a man 
who had deceived every one he had to deal with might be 
audacious and villainous enough to deceive England also. 
But this feeling was always discountenanced in official 
quarters. The heads of both parties maintained the same 
language of timid adulation. It was very wrong to distrust 
any one so faithful, honest, and peaceable, and who was so 
able to injure us if we offended him. The portion of the 
ong that gave warning of the danger was heartily abused. 

e from experience. Difficult as it is in modern 
politics to be absolutely consistent for any length of time, 
we may venture to say there is one subject on which we 
have never been inconsistent. We have never wavered in 
our opinion of Louis Napotzon. We have never hesi- 


tated to utter that opinion ; we have never ceased to insist 
that the blind trust reposed in him by the successive Govern- 
ments of this country was a certain source of future danger. 
But we are aware that this exposed us to much reproach. 
Where, it was asked, is the proof of his duplicity? It was 
certainly not easy to give a direct proof. When duplicity 
can be proved, it is at an end. There was nothing to rest on 
but the general induction from the character of the man, the 
inevitable tendency of his system, and the cruel and artful 
way in which he pressed the yoke tighter and tighter on his 
own subjects. We were obliged to wait till time should 
give us the sad satisfaction of seeing everything that had 
been said’ abundantly justified. 

Now that the justification has come—now that England 
knows herself to be the victim of a long-contrived plot, and 
the object of a conspiracy threatening her with the greatest 
danger through which she lias ever passed—it is hard to 
realize how completely we have been duped. It seems scarcely 
credible that we have been going on for months sending 
backwards and forwards all sorts of polite messages, proposing 
bases of negotiation, acting the part of a supremely comfortable 
and disinterested mediator and friend, while all the time our 
chief ally had in his pocket a treaty which can have no other 
object than to crush our power in the Mediterranean and the 
East. We look back, and see now what the game has really 
been—why Sardinia was put forward, why the Afoniteur has 
been teeming with contradictory falsehoods, why Lord Cow- 
LEY’s amiable endeavours were cut short by the impracticable 
proposal of a Congress. But although all is clear as we look 
back, nothing can be more certain than that every one has 
been completely deceived. The suspicions of the English 
Government had been entirely set at rest, if indeed they ever 
existed. France was not arming—Lord Matmessury could be 
certain of that. France had noWar Budget. The Emperorex- 
pressly said in his speech to the Corps Législatif, that he set the 
highest value on the English alliance. We therefore were per- 
fectly safe. Evenat the beginning of this week, Lord Derby 
had not a hint to give of the terrible change that was coming 
over the face of our European interests. Few English- 
men are suspicious, and even the habits of diplomacy and 
the atmosphere of Courts cannot make English gentlemen 
believe that they are in danger from fraud and treachery. 
Let Louis Napo.eon have the credit of his success, such as 
it is. He has succeeded twice in his life in deceiving where 
deception would have seemed scarcely possible. He has 
hoodwinked England as he hoodwinked the National 
Assembly. One fine morning the Assembly woke, and 
found its doors closed, its leaders arrested, and the President 
of the Republic mowing down its friends with grapeshot. 
One fine morning England woke, and found its faithful 
friend and sagacious ally banded with Russia to destroy it. 
At any rate we have now the comfort of knowing the worst. 
Our Second of December is over. No sane Englishman will 
henceforth attach the slightest value to the most solemn 
promise or most formal protestation of Louis NAPoLEon. 


TREACHEROUS ALLIANCES AND PERFIDIOUS DESIGNS. 


i message of the Emperor to the Legislative Body, as 
delivered by Count Wa ewskt, attributes the crisis to 
the Austrian armaments which commenced in the winter. 
It is idle to argue with a disputant who suppresses the noto- 
rious fact that Austria only responded to the preparations 
which had been for many months proceeding in France. 
Early in the summer of 1858, just alarm was excited at 
Vienna ; and in the course of the autumn, the details of the 
plan which has only been disclosed within the past week 
were currently discussed among well-informed politicians. 
In December last, the outlines of the conspiracy were de- 
scribed in our own columns, rather in the hope of suggesting 
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inquiry to the Government than in the expectation of 
creating. a conviction which could-only have been justified 
by a collection of facts and arguments which it was then, on 
various grounds, impossible to publish. . It was stated that 
Franée had deterthined on attacking Austrian Italy, and 
that Russia had agreed to support the movement—at least 
so far as to place an army of observation on the eastern 


frontier of Germany. The proofs of the conspiracy. would - 


have been within the reach of any Minister who. ought, for 
an hour, to have been trusted with the conduct of the 
Foreign Department. On the 1st of January, the French 
Emperor himself uttered one of those warnings which, on 
the eve of great convulsions, are generally used to stimulate 
the hopes of confederates, and to prepare an apology before- 
hand to meet inevitable charges of perfidious concealment. 
The English Government, in its obstinate blindness and 
deafness, has not kept its intelligence a single hour 
in advance of the most careless politician who glances 
at a newspaper in his leisure moments. The project 
had probably been discussed with Russia soon after 
the Congress of Paris, but the fright occasioned by the 
attempt of Orsini seems to have brought the design toa 
head. Count WaLewsk’s suggestion of the obligations im- 
posed by the family alliance of Turin supplies a characteristic 
excuse for a rupture which had been determined on while 
the Piedmontese Princess was still unaware of the bargain 
which was afterwards concluded at her expense. It is 
true that Prince NapoLron’s marriage is closely connected 
with the war, but the relation which it bears to the rupture 
is not that of cause to effect. 
There is little use in dilating on the profound wickedness 
of the conspiracy between France and Russia. The alliance 
which is now stated to exist must have been formed before 
either of the confederates had proclaimed the existence of 
any pretext for disturbing the peace. At this moment, there is 
no ostensible ground of quarrel between Russia and Austria, 
for the possessor of Poland can scarcely affect to engage in 
a crusade for the defence of Lombard nationality. The real 
offence of Austria consists in her neutrality, or rather in her 
leaning to the side of the Western Powers, during the 
Crimean war. The Emperor of the Frencu urged the 
Cabinet of Vienna to press on the peace of which he stood in 
need, and he now profits by the resentment which was 
created by the Austrian compliance with his demands. It 
is scarcely worth while, however, to discuss the secondary 
motives which may have determined the policy of the allied 
aggressors. The war which is commencing is not a contest 
of feeling or a consequence of irritation, but a deliberate plot 
for the political and territorial aggrandizement of two un- 
scrupulous potentates. Count pe Moryy’s assertion, that the 
-war was likely to be localized and limited, may be regarded 
as a superfluous flourish of misstatement intended to crown 
the long series of diplomatic perfidies. The junction of the 
‘two Imperial fleets in the Mediterranean could scarcely have 
affected the position of Austria, but the threatened naval co- 
operation in the Baltic is the best commentary on the asser- 
tion that “there is merely an Italian question, which con- 
“ ceals no plan of conquest, and can produce no revolutions.” 
The insolence which commences the war with Austria by an 
ostentatious demonstration against England, corresponds to 
the shameless succession of falsehoods by which a friendly 
Government has been so long lulled into security. It is not 
satisfactory to know that, down to the present week, Lord 
‘Derpy and his colleagues were still the dupes of France ; 
but if it were necessary to make the choice, an honest man 
not ashamed of confessing incapacity would, after all mishaps, 
rather be the victim than the Imperial traitor. 

Only six weeks ago, the English Ambassador at Paris was 
assured by the Emperor himself that his military preparations 

were confined to the replacement of the stores which had 
been expended in the Crimean campaign. Lord MaLMesBury 
and Mr. DisraE.i repeated the assertion in each House of 
Parliament within a month before the issue of a series of 
orders to the force which is now officially denominated the 
* Army of the Alps” or “ of Italy.” The deliberate fraud which 
was practised in reference to the mission of Lord CowLry 
assumes a singularly offensive character now that it has be- 
come certain that the proposer of the Congress was acting in 
concert with France. In the Parliamentary conversation 
on the last night of the session, it was evident that the 
English Government felt that it had been trifled with ; but 
no stxtesman could have suspected that Russia had already 
agreed to declare war against one of the parties whom she 
invited to abide by her mediation. The assertions of the 


Moniteur and the official speeches in the Legislative Body 
may perhaps be regarded as conventional fictions ; but the 
moral guilt of the assurances which deceived a friendly 
Government is proved by the fact that they effected their 


‘purpose, inasmuch as they were believed. 


Whatever may be the duty or interest of England, it is 
scarcely probable that Germany will be allowed to exercise 
a choice between peace and war. The army of observa- 
tion in Lorraine, the display of Russian forces on the 
Austrian frontier, and above all the offensive and defen- 
sive alliance of Denmark with France, confirm the suspicion 
that the scheme of conquest extends to the North as well as 
to the South of the Alps, At Tilsit also, Denmark was a 
party to the compact by which the first Naporeon and the 
first ALEXANDER planned the partition of the world. The 
long-continued disputes between the German Powers and the 
Government of Copenhagen give an additional meaning to 
the recent agreement. It will be for the successor of Berna- 


_DoTTE to consider whether the conspirators have not followed 


the precedent of 1807, by promising the alienation of Norway 
in favour of their Northern allies. Russia has a grudge 
against Sweden for her treaty with the Western Powers 
during the recent war, and the French Court seems especially 
solicitous to betray and to punish every participator in the 
policy which it has wantonly abandoned. It cannot be ex- 
pected that Denmark should remember that in 1850 Austria 
alone saved Holstein and Sleswig from a Prussian invasion. 
Within a few weeks it will probably appear that the re- 
partition of Scandinavia and of Italy forms but an episode 
in the great project of universal conquest and plunder. The 
allied fleets in the Mediterranean will have Egypt at their 
mercy, while the insignificant English squadron is preparing 
to defend itself against overwhelming numbers, under the 
batteries of Malta. The Russian armies may cross the 
Pruth at their pleasure. The vast garrison of Georgia 
can overrun Arabic Turkey. Montenegro and Bosnia 
have probably already received notice of the intended 
revolution. Ionian sedition has perhaps long since 
concerted “measures with Greece. If Hungary yields to 
the blandishment of Russian promises, enforced by an 
army of occupation, the right arm of Austria will be para- 
lysed in a struggle for life and death. Tuscany, Massa, 
and Carrara have set the example of an insurrection 
which will probably spread to the heel of the Italian 
peninsula. ‘The treason of the znd of December was 
not more skilfully organized, and for the moment the out- 
break of the Imperial plot may possibly be attended with 
almost equal success. The ultimate solution will perhaps 
depend on the question whether England and Germany 
are not more than a match for France, for Russia, and for 
their confederates ; but for the moment, one at least of the 
neutrals is unarmed, nor is it justifiable to enter upon war 
on suspicions, however probable. 

If it should unhappily be found that war is inevitable, the 
Government, however it may at the time be composed, ought 
above all things to remember the necessity of carrying public 
opinion along with its policy, by taking the nation into its 
councils. It would be far better to allow a future enemy 
some start in a campaign than to enter on the struggle with 
divided convictions against the will of a considerable and 
zealous minority. The Crimean war at least taught the 
lesson, that England is now capable of unanimity when the 
national honour is visibly at stake. Habitual sympathy 
for the Italian cause, and well-founded dislike of Austrian 
despotism, furnish sufficient reasons, independently of 
interested motives, for the general desire of strict neu- 
trality. If the grounds for interference should never- 
theless be found to preponderate, they are of such a 
nature that they must shortly force themselves on uni- 
versal attention. The English people will not be unduly 
tolerant of demonstrations on an element where France 
and Russia have no enemy to oppose, and the remotest 
prospect of more direct aggression will arouse all classes 
to anticipate invasion. In this case it is not the busi- 
ness of statesmen to take the initiative, but rather to 
guide, to organize, and possibly to control, the spontaneous 
energies of their fellow-subjects, The majority of candidates 
have in the last week been loud in their professions of rigid 
neutrality, but it is by no means impossible that before the 
general election is concluded, popular orators may find it 
expedient to hurl defiance at a dangerous Coalition. The 
Ministry can scarcely be too prudent or too patient, both 
that they may maintain peace if neutrality is still possible, 
and that, at the worst, they may act as the organs of 
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national enthusiasm, instead of allowing opponents to re- 
present them as the authors of an unnecessary rupture. 

The only hope of an early peace is suggested by the pro- 
bable exhaustion even of the vast resources which the 
aggressors unfortunately command. After the capture of 
Sebastopol, France was pressed by material and financial 
difficulties, while Russia, utterly worn out, was unable either 
to reinforce her army or to replace the warlike stores which 
had been consumed and destroyed. It is scarcely possible 
that the successor and servile imitator of Napoleon can, in 
the present day, maintain his forces by the hereditary method 
of unlimited plunder and extortion. It may be hoped that 
loans, except on ruinous terms, will be found impossible, and 
neither the French nor the Russians, though both nations will 
bear uncontrolled despotism, are disposed to submit to un- 
limited taxation. Every month of the war will bring the 
belligerents nearer to a stand-still, while the neutral Powers, 
if they can maintain that character, are husbanding decisive 
means of action. 

In the too probable event of a war, it will be necessary to 
recur, on a large scale, to the calumniated system of subsidies. 
With a maritime population outnumbering threefold that of 
the collected confederates, England ought undoubtedly to be 
in a short time, in a condition to re-assert her ancient supre- 
macy at sea. On land, it will be necessary to reinforce her 
armies by the masses which the German States will be able to 
direct to their eastern and western frontiers. In the great 
European war, the foreign subsidies were incomparably the 
cheapest and the most effective portions of the vast expenditure 
of England. When a million enables an ally to bring 200,000 
men into the field, it is absurd to grudge a trifling addition 
to the outlay which must inevitably be incurred for the na- 
tional establishments. There will, however, be time enough for 
considerations of this kind. For the present, the first duty 
of the Government is to strengthen the national defences 
for the purpose of avoiding war if it is possible, and of carry- 
ing it on, when necessary, with decisive effect. Above 
all, the people must be consulted and respected, even if in- 
convenience is involved in the necessity of waiting for their 
decision. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CRISIS. 


_— is happily no difference of opinion as to the imme- 
diate policy of England in the present crisis. Mr. Bricut 
himself can scarcely find an opponent to insult or to denounce 
when he fiercely asseverates his pugnacious determination to 
support neutrality and peace. On one side of the dispute, are 
all the traditional associations of constitutional freedom and 
national independence—on the other, stands the well-founded 
and secular jealousy which has just received a startling justi- 
fication in the unparalleled conduct of France. As long as 
Italy alone was in question, the paramount duty of sparing 
English blood and treasure in an alien quarrel superseded 
the necessity of a choice between wrongful aggression and 
permanent misrule. Lord Dersy at the Mansion-house 
explained away the passages in his last Parliamentary 
speech which had been thought to indicate an undue leaning 
to Austria, and all parties have unanimously deprecated an 
intervention which could at present only be undertaken 
in pursuance of a doubtful end, and therefore with a 
dissatisfied and divided conscience. The Government 
has, no doubt, acted with perfect good faith in its en- 
deavours to prevent a rupture; and although serious 
diplomatic errors have been committed in the course 
of the negotiation, the failure of a mediation, which 
was probably from the first impossible, may perhaps 
not deserve any unqualified censure. The determina- 
tion of the French Emrrror to provoke a war with 
Austria seems to have dated from the Congress of Paris, and 
to have been precipitated by the attempt of Orsint; and 
before the end of 1858 his preparations had excited alarm in 
every European Cabinet. The measures which were conse- 
quently taken by Austria, though defensive in their origin, 
pointed to aninevitable catastrophe as soon as the costly arma- 
ments should be cormplete. With one combatant resolved on 
eventual war, and the other anxious to terminate a ruinous 
armistice, even a Government which had not suspected the 
real cause of the crisis ought to have foreseen that the eager 
pressure of Piedmont would necessarily be more successful 
than the dispassionate remonstrances of England and Prussia. 
It will perhaps be known hereafter whether the warlike atti- 
tude of Germany had tended to introduce any feeling of 
hesitation into the councils of the Tuileries and of St. 


Petersburg. Unfortunately, it was impossible to hold out 
a warning to France without offering an encouragement to 
Austria. When two hostile Powers are fronting each other 
with reciprocal feelings of irritation and distrust, hope and 
fear, and anger, and sometimes prudence itself, all serve to 
precipitate the expected conflict. 

Lord Dersy, in his speech at the Mansion House, might 

have been thought, if he had not been a Minister of State, to 
display a temperate largeness of view which has not always 
characterized his opinions on foreign policy ; but the shame- 
ful blindness and the wilful ignorance which he has shared 
with his colleagues reduce his arguments and professions 
to an ill-timed and absurd declamation. Lord Jony 
RussELL, in his electioneering circuit, has been more rigidly 
faithful to his habit of treating all public ques*iors, at home 
and abroad, with exclusive reference to personal and factious 
objects. That the peace of the world might still possibly be 
preserved by the visible unanimity of the English nation 
was a consideration too inapplicable to his immediate object 
to be placed in competition with the prospect of command- 
ing a vote, or rather of eliciting a cheer. In the House of 
Commons, among equals who might have checked or exposed 
a misstatement, Lord avowed his entire con- 
currence in the policy of the Government. At London 
Wall, it suited his purpose to denounce the Austrian sym- 
pathies of his opponents, that he might claim for himself 
and his followers the merit of that pacific system which is 
dictated by the universal conviction of the country. Because 
Lord Dersy had declared that England must be in a position 
to protect her own neutrality by arms, Lord Jonn Russ£Ln 
recurred to the hostile League which, under the title of the 
Armed Neutrality, was once formed by the Northern Powers 
against the maritime supremacy of England. It is right, 
if possible, to be neutral, and it is, above all, necessary 
to be armed ; and if foreign Powers, on Lord Joun Russetu’s 
suggestion, inquire into the ultimate intentions of the Go- 
vernment, it will be sufficient to reply that it is not for the 
interest of either belligerent to provoke any deviation from 
the resolute impartiality of England. On the whole, it may 
be doubted whether discussion at public meetings is peculiarly 
conducive to the cause of peace. A popular audience sees 
and approves the better course of unambitious neutrality, but 
its sympathy is generally reserved for any casual slip or rhe- 
torical flourish which seems to point at the contingency of a 
just occasion for war. As Baron Rotuscuixp quietly ob- 
served, the City assembly cheered Lord Joun RusseEwt’s 
declaration that it would be indispensable to repel by arms 
any menace against the independence of Belgium. Other 
provocations will not fail to be offered if the war un- 
happily proceeds; but it is not probable that, if any dis- 
agreement arises, the cause of offence will be found in the 
ucts or pretensions of Austria. The treaties of 1815, which 
declaimers talk of tearing up, although absolutely cancelled 
as between the actual combatants, will still enure, as 
before, to the benefit of neutrals; and the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice to France, although it may be effected 
with the consent of Piedmont, will furnish legitimate grounds 
of remonstrance to Prussia and to England. The duty of 
the Government to the nation is to cling firmly to peace, 
even at the cost of some distasteful concessions; but the 
demands on its patience will be exactly proportioned to its 
supposed inability to resist encroachment. A hundred and 
twenty years ago, France emerged from the only war, from 
Utrecht to Waterloo, in which England had been neutral, 
with the only territorial acquisition which accrued between 
the successes of Louis XIV. and the Revolutionary con- 
quests. The league, however, with Russia and Denmark 
points to schemes of ambition which will probably supersede 
all discussion on neutrality. 

If the French Government thinks the friendship of 
England worth cultivating, it has only to confine its acts 
within the limits of its professions. The emancipation of 
Italy, even if it were partial and incomplete, would cover a 
multitude of questionable proceedings ; but it is difficult 
to believe that a French army can, for the first time in history, 
cross the Alps to carry out a disinterested policy ; and the 
establishment ofa kingdom of Etruria, or the installation of a 
Bonapartist dynasty at Naples, would be regarded with uncon- 
cealed repugnance. If, however, one foreign ruler could be 
expelled without making room for a more dangerous successor, 
an armed Italian Federation might furnish the best security 
for the future peace of Europe. Even the loose and incom- 


plete national unity which diplomatists have provided for 
Germany has hitherto been strong enough to deter foreign 
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invasion on the Rhine, as well as on the Oder ; and Italy, 
once organized under indigenous Governments, would be 
able to maintain a defensive war against either of its neigh- 
bours. Piedmont and Naples alone habitually keep 100,000 
men on foot; and Lombardy, Tuscany, and central Italy, 
might well furnish an equal contingent. With a solid mass 
of resistance collected on almost every frontier, France might 
perhaps at last be content to abandon the periodical out- 
breaks which have disturbed the tranquillity of so many 
generations. 

If the cause of Piedmont could be separated from 
that of her dangerous ally, Italian patriots and eager 
Liberals would have little opportunity for censuring the 
coldness or supposed caprice of English sympathies. 
Lord Suarrespury himself might strive in vain to 
vulgarize into a sectarian prejudice the enthusiasm which 
has been produced by the spectacle of a ten years’ 
struggle for civil and spiritual freedom. Even the ominous 
tidings that the alliance of Tilsit is at last openly revived 
scarcely overpower the feelings of good-will which would 
otherwise have attended the appearance of the soldier-king 
of Piedmont at the head of the army in which he fought at 
Novara. Notwithstanding the evils which his policy is 
about to inflict on Europe, the best hope of a beneficial end 
to the crisis rests in the courage and patriotism which have 
long been hereditary in the House 6f Savoy. One crowned 
head at least takes part in the struggle with the simple-minded 
purpose of attaining the object which he has long openly 
ene with the general assent of his countrymen. 

never announced that the Constitutional 
Monarchy was Peace, and his Minister has repeatedly called 
the attention of the European Cabinets to the struggle which, 
as he told them, was approaching. There is no reason to 
fear that the Kine will willingly acquiesce in the subjection 
of any part of Italy to the arms of France ; but it is difli- 
cult for the leader of a secondary force to impose restrictions 
on a more powerful ally. Wherever Piedmont and Italy 
have a distinct interest or a peculiar policy, it will be 
found that Englishmen have not forgotten to desire the 
independenceof Italy, and, if possible, to promote it. For this 
country, co-operation with France, from the first impossible, 
has become inconceivable since the announcement of the 
alliance with Russia. It is only too evident that the 
plot embraces the redistribution of power in the East as 
well as the expulsion of Austria from Italy. A Piedmontese 
or a Lombard may be excused for looking exclusively to the 
liberation of his country, but England would be inexcusable 
in joining a league which assuredly bodes little good to the 
cause of freedom. It is now certain that all the ostensible 
demands of France were put forward as a blind, and that 
the Congress, which was suggested for the purpose of ren- 
dering Lord Cow.ey's mission useless, was itself a mere 
pretence devised in concert with Russia. The gravest crisis 
since the disruption of the Peace of Amiens is now impend- 
ing over Europe, and it would be absurd that English policy 
should be determined by the simple consideration that the 
hopes and wishes of Italy are on the side of the aggressor. It 
is possible that, after an expensive and undecisive campaign, 
the belligerents, or rather the author of the war, may be 
willing to profit by the mediation which has been trifled with 
and deliberately slighted. Even if it were not prudent to 
arm for the maintenance of neutrality, self-defence requires 
a continuance of all reasonable precautions. England is far 
less safe from attack than Austria might have been deemed 
ouly two years ago. The Emperor of the Frencu has shown 
that, when he wishes to employ his army, he can never be 
at a loss for a pretext of quarrel; nor is it even certain that 
the allied despots will leave the neutral Power which they 
have duped even the formal initiative in the decision between 


peace and war. 


THE DUTY OF ENGLAND. 


Ww are about to speak plainly of dangers which are very 
formidable, and perhaps very near. We shall possibly 
be accused of fostering needless alarm. We believe that we are 
doing exactly the reverse. We have unbounded confidence in 
the courage with which Englishmen have always dared to look 
coming perils manfully in the face ; and history will bear us 
out in the assertion that this country has never given way to 
unworthy panic, except as a momentary reaction from a feel- 
ing of false security engendered by the blindness of its 
leaders to the signs of approaching danger. The glorious 
illustration which the Indian Mutiny has afforded was 


scarcely needed to prove that British troops never rise to so 
high a pitch of heroism as when they are surrounded by 
dangers which might almost justify despair. The soldier is 
in this but a type of the national character, and we believe 
that Englishmen will always show themselves proof against 
panic if they are taught to recognise the full extent of the 
perils which they may be called upon to confront. We have, 
therefore, no hesitation in inviting our readers to con- 
sider, without either self-deception or exaggeration, the 
serious dangers which would be involved in such a com- 
pact between France and Russia as that which is now 
stated to exist. Whether the denial of the alleged treaties 
which has been inserted in the Constitutionnel be false in 
letter or only in spirit, the existence of an actual confederacy 
in some form between the Emperors of France and Russia 
can no longer be questioned. If it had been possible, Russia 
would before this have found some means of disclaiming the 
imputation of complicity in the brigandage of the French 
Emperor. The precise objects which the confederates pro- 
pose to themselves may remain for some time in obscurity ; 
but men do not conspire without the hope of booty, and 
something very different from the redress of Italian griev- 
ances must have furnished the motive which has tempted 
Russia to join in the plot. Whether Hungary or Turkey 
be the prize which the Emperor of Russia hopes to seize in 
the confusion of a general war, we may be sure that one 
term of the compact provides for an extension of Muscovite 
dominion at least as formidable to Europe as that which 
the late war was supposed to have prevented. It would be 
doing injustice to the character of our late “ faithful ally” to 
suppose that he will tear the Treaty of Paris for the benefit 
of Russia without securing a corresponding share of the spoils. 
The fertile plains of Italy may perhaps furnish him with a re- 
compence which he will deem sufficient ; but we remember that 
Nicuo as offered Egypt as the price of our assistance in his 
designs against Turkey, and it may be that ALEXANDER has 
been equally liberal in his arrangements with a Sovereign who 
is superior to the scruples which prompted the refusal of 
England. 

This is at present mere speculation, but it may be 
regarded as certain that a far more serious disturbance of the 
equilibrium of Europe is contemplated than that which forced 
us to declare war against the Emperor Nicnotas. England 
cannot refrain from remonstrance without abdicating her 
position as one of the great Powers of Europe, and her 
appeal will assuredly be met with insulting contempt unless 
she shall be in a position, in case of need, to back diplomacy 
with force. It is easy to see how the choice between 
humiliation and war may be thrust upon us, even if we 
assumc—what is by no means certain—that a direct attack on 
England does not form part of the comprehensive scheme. 
The combined fleets of France and Russia are scarcely needed 
to encounter the two line-of-battle ships which Austria 

ssesses ; and even without the significant hint which the 
alleged treaty with Denmark affords, it is obvious that one 
essential feature of the plot has been the formation of a fleet 
intended to overawe this country, and perhaps to attack her 
shores and destroy her commerce. It is idle to pretend that 
we are strong enough to treat these designs with contempt. 
Mr. Bricut’s organ complacently assures us that no one will 
dare to attack us; and Sir Jonn PaxincToy, after having 
despatched the whole Channel fleet to assist in the pro- 
tection of our Mediterranean fortresses, had the assu- 
rance to say, at the Mansion House dinner, that in the 
event of war we should have squadrons, both in the 
Mediterranean and the Channel, powerful enough to up- 
hold the dignity and protect the interests of England. The 
fact is, that we have no Channel fleet at all, and the only 
ships available to supply the void are about a dozen vessels 
forming the steam reserve, comprising several of the inferior 
eighty-gun screws, which it will, on the present system, take 
many months to man. 

A comparison between the whole strength of our navy and 
that of the allied fleets will show how far Sir Jonn Paxtne- 
ton’s boast is from being justified. By the returns which he 
has lately produced, it appears that we had in January 29 ships 
of the line. We believe that four vessels which were then re- 
ceiving their engines have since been completed, so that the 
present force, if every liner were put into commission, would 
be represented by 33 sail. France had at the same time 29 
ships afloat, and two fitting with engines. Her present 
strength, therefore, cannot be less than 31 sail of the line, 
without reckoning the formidable iron-cased ships which 
are now on the eve of completion, and five screw liners 
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in a very forward state. According to the returns given 
by Sir Howarp Dovetas, Russia has 40 sail of the line, 
all of which will have been converted into screws before 
the end of this year. Denmark has five sail of the line, and 
the strength of the combined fleets will consequently amount, 
in the course of this year, to 76 sail of the line, of which 70 
are probably immediately available. By means of the maritime 
conscription, all these vessels can be manned on the 
shortest notice ; and when Sir Joun Paxineron speaks of 
a fleet sufficient to defend our own coasts and protect our 
commerce and our distant possessions, he means that, if 
France and Russia should be offended by our remonstrances, 
or tempted by the prospect of plundering our merchant vessels, 
we shall have 33 liners with which to face an enemy who 
will muster more than double the number. In steam frigates 
it is enough to say that France alone outnumbers us by eight 
or nine. Until we shall have added 30 or 40 ships of the line 
to our present force, and found the means to man them all, 
it will be impossible for us to support an attack without 
risking the destruction of our commerce and a possible 
descent upon our shores. Fifteen ships of the line are all 
that Sir Jonn Paxincron expects to add by the end of 
twelve months ; and the want of dockyard accommodation 
renders any extension of this programme, so far as the 
Government dockyards are concerned, almost impossible. No 
exertions will materially improve our position until after a 
long interval of imminent danger ; but unless the same hazard 
is to be borne month after month and year after year, it is 
essential that the whole strength of the country should be 
brought to bear on the construction of new ships. We are 
well aware that vessels built by contract are inferior in 
durability to those turned out in our costly dockyards. But 
this is a secondary consideration, and resolves itself into a 
mere question of money. One month of war against the 
fleets which may any day become hostile to us would involve 
the loss of property enough to pay for hundreds of new 
ships, even if it did not expose us to the greater calamity 
of an actual invasion. For the defence of the country and 
the salvation of our commerce, it has become essential, with- 
out a moment's delay, to set every private dockyard to work 
in aid of the Royal establishments ; and by these means we 
may, perhaps, in the course of a year, be able to muster a 
fleet which shall really suffice for our protection. Some more 
immediate accession of strength may perhaps be obtained by 
arming such of our merchant steamers as are capable of 
carrying guns, but we fear that there are not many of these 
vessels of much value for naval warfare. 

It is deplorable that at such a crisis the country should be 
drifting without a Parliament, under the guidance of a Prime 
Minister who, to use his own words, is in the position of an 
officer under arrest, and awaiting the verdict of a court-martial. 
But no shrinking from responsibility will be pardoned in an 
emergency like the present ; aud if Lord Dersy does not 
venture on his own authority to save the country from 
perils for which he is in some degree accountable, he may 
have to answer for an amount of national humiliation and 
loss without a parallel in the history of the country. England 
has weathered many a storm, and with a stout heart and 
good guidance she will doubtless weather that which is now 
lowering on the horizon ; but since the days of the Spanish 
Armada she has never until now been exposed to the risk of 
war with naval Powers possessing fleets of double her own 
strength. We have had French armies threatening us from 
the heights of Boulogne, and we have held our own against 
a combination of almost the whole of Europe; but that 
was when we held the absolute sovereignty of the seas, 
with a fleet which surpassed in numbers and efficiency the 
united navies of all the world beside. Twice only since the 
Armada has our supremacy been doubtful. The first time 
was in the disgraceful reign of Cuartes IT., when the Dutch 
took advantage of a momentary superiority to burn our fleet 
in the Medway. The second was that time of peril and 
disgrace—the last few years of the war of American Inde- 
peudence—when our maritime supremacy was threatened by 
the “Armed Neutrality” coalition, as it is threatened now 
by a league of Imperial bandits. But there was no such 
disparity then between our fleets and those of our actual 
enemies as would exist now if we were drawn into a war 
with France and Russia. And yet English men of war were 
taken in the Channel, our coasts were harried by the pirate 
squadron of Paut Jones, our merchantmen were captured by 
hundreds, and a Sovereign as sagacious as Freperick the 
Great was coolly speculating on the probability of the dis- 
solution of the British Empire. Even after the tide had 


been turned by the great victory off Cape St. Vincent 
the Spaniards towed into Cadiz some sixty of our East 
Indiamen, laden with merchandise valued at 2,000,000. ; 
and it is certain that we must be prepared for similar 
disasters if ever we engage in a war without the means of 
effectually shutting up hostile fleets within their own ports. 
We are far, very far, from being in a position to blockade at 
once the Baltic and the ports of France ; and no expense 
should be spared, and not an hour should be lost, in the vital 
business of raising our uavy to at least double its present 
strength. The cost would be trifling, after all. Thirty first- 
rate liners might be built, fitted with engines, and made ready 
for sea, for about 5,000,000/. ; and the only cause for anxiety 
is the time which must be occupied in the work, and the still 
greater time which we fear is likely to be wasted before our 
whole strength is put out. 

The increase in the material of the fleet is but one of 
the duties which press upon the Administration. Until 
the Channel shall be once more our own, there will be no 
adequate security against insult without the aid of the 
Militia in its full strength ; and a wise Minister would 
not hesitate still further to reinforce the regulars with 
volunteers, who, for purposes of home defence, would be 
fully equal to any troops in the world. Norshould a day be 
lost in manning every ship we possess, from the liners in re- 
serve down to the gun-boats, which are carefully dismantled 
and hauled up on land so as to be available in case an enemy 
should be kind enough to give a month or six weeks’ 
notice of his intention to drop down on our coasts. As for 
the alleged difficulty of obtaining men, we have never be- 
lieved that it is anything more than a question of economy. 
Good pay and bounty-money will bring to the flag the best 
of our seamen as fast as they come into port, and ships may, 
if we choose, be manned in a week which are now kept idle 
for want of crews for five or six months. There is no real 
difficulty about any of these measures of defence ; and if, at 
the same time, the Marine force is increased as rapidly as 
possible from its present strength of 15,000 up to 30,000, 
which it reached during the great war, England would 
at any rate be safe against effective invasion, and all that 
circumstances admit would have been done to supply, 
after a time, that protection for our commerce, the 
want of which will be sorely felt if we should find our- 
selves at war any time within the present year. The ener- 
getic steps which we have indicated will no doubt cost 
money, and may necessitate a loan ; but we have borrowed 
and spent hundreds of millions to avert dangers which were 
trifling compared with those which a few months or weeks 
may bring upon us; and there would be this advantage, at 
any rate, in an immediate loan—that it would absorb much 
of the capital which will otherwise be sunk in the French 
loan, and help to increase the means of mischief enjoyed 
by the most unscrupulous among the despots of Europe. 

For a very long time we have not ceased to call attention 
to the lamentable condition of our navy, and to the chances 
of a coalition between France and Russia. We have, it is 
true, been rewarded by some slight increase in the activity 
of the Dockyards as compared with the inertia of former 
years. But we are unable to comprehend the infatuation 
which has paralysed the Cabinet since the last phase of the 
European question. Not an extra shipwright has been put 
on; no attempt has been made to recruit additional seamen ; 
nor has a step been taken for the formation of militia and 
volunteer reserves. Is Lord Dersy too busy laying out the 
Carlton Fund to give a few stray thoughts to the safety of 
the country ? 


INDIAN SYMPTOMS. 


WO experiments have recently been tried for “a 
the empty coffers of the Indian Treasury. The credit 

of the Council has been gauged by an appeal to London 
capitalists, and the elasticity of the Indian revenue has been 
tested by a very energetic measure for the taxation of English 
residents in the Kast. As might have been foreseen, each 
new event serves to confirm the apprehensions of those who 
see in the policy of the Indian Council the prelude of financial 
difficulties which, if the present system be persisted in, will 
culminate within a very few years in the bankruptcy of the 
Indian Government. Lord Cannino’s prompt action, in obe- 
dience to the urgent injunctions received from home to 
increase his revenue by all practicable means, has been in a 
certain sense successful. Notwithstanding sonie natural 
murmurs from the victims, the revision of the tariff is not 
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open to any serious objections, and the 1,000,000/. which it 
is expected to add to the Indian revenues will probably 
be obtained with no greater inconvenience than must 
necessarily attend so considerable an increase in the 
weight of taxation on a very small section of the com- 
munity. A scale of duties which only rises to twenty per 
cent. upon articles of luxury, and is limited to ten per 
cent. on manufactures and five per cent. on half manufactured 
goods, cannot be considered oppressive ; and when we find 
also that bullion, grain, live-stock, machinery, and building 
materials are admitted free, we are bound to say that, 
ccnsidering his necessities, the GoverNor-GENERAL has dealt 
very gently with the consumers of imported goods. Neither 
can we sympathize with the complaints of the Calcutta 
merchants at the suddenness with which the new tariff was 
put in force. No delay under six months would have been 
of the least service for the purpose of adjusting contracts 
with English exporters; and probably less general hardship 
will be felt by enforcing the new duties from the day of 
their promulgation, and charging them in all cases upon the 
purchaser, than if an opportunity had been afforded to im- 
porters to make their arrangements so as to exact the 
maximum price for their goods, and pay the minimum 
duties to the State. 

But, accepting the measure as a substantial success, what 
hopes does it encourage for the future? Pressed at once 
by his own difficulties and by the importunity of his English 
chief, Lord Cannina may be presumed to have done all 
that could for the present be attempted with safety. He 
has found it possible to raise an additional 1,000,000/. of 
revenue from the few Europeans who are scattered through 
the country, but he has not yet ventured to touch the hoards 
of native capitalists whose habits exempt them from the 
operation of the customs duties, and who are almost wholly 
free from taxation in any shape. It is quite clear that the 
English community in India is too small to afford a very 
great amount of taxable material, and that, without opening 
an entirely new mine, the million which has just been secured 
will prove the last practicable addition to the revenues of 
our Eastern Empire. We are not disposed to contemn even 
such an acquisition as this, but while there remains a further 
deficit of at least 8,000,000/. to be filled up, we find anything 
but encouragement in the comparatively trifling improvement 
which the new tariff will introduce. Almost the only gleam of 
hope is that afforded by Lord Cannino’s suggestion of a pos- 
sible succession duty which will reach the native merchants. 
Of all forms of direct taxation, this is one of the least offen- 
sive. Nothing can more clearly exemplify this than the 
patience with which legacy duties, heavy and unequal as 
they are, are endured among ourselves ; and as Hindoos— 
despite the contrary opinion of Exeter Hall—have some of 
the common qualities of human nature, it may be surmised 
that the sudden accession of wealth which makes an English- 
man more than usually submissive to the tax-gatherer 
would operate in the same way on the mind of a bronze- 
coloured heir to a colossal fortune. A succession duty, pro- 
vided that a reasonable time be allowed for payment of the 
tax, is perhaps the least onerous of all imposts. The only 
other taxes which have been hinted at as likely to reach the 
wealthier natives are stamps and licenses. Probably these 
also might be safely enforced if kept within reasonable limits ; 
but unless the promised financier who is to be sent out to 
put Indian affairs in order should make some very sur- 
prising discovery, it may be assumed that Lord Cannino’s short 
catalogue of possible taxes includes nearly all the resources 
available, without adding to the sufficiently oppressive 
burdens of the poorest of the people. Ifthe stamp and suc- 
cession duties should prove as feasible and as productive as 
the most sanguine can anticipate, they will go but a little way 
towards filling up the great gulf which, by some device or 
other, must be closed if India is to remain under our domi- 
nion, Ifa fair breathing-time be allowed, gradual retrench- 
ment and reproductive investments may, between them, 
solve the problem at last. But everything points to con- 
‘siderable loans as the only way of tiding over the next few 
years. Start from what point of view one may, the necessity 
of the case forces one back to the old question—W here, and 
“how, are loans to be raised? - 

These questions are settling themselves very rapidly in spite 
-of theorists. According to the correspondent of the Z'imes, the 
English merchants ig Caleutta have united in a resolution 
condemning the practice of borrowing in India, and all the 
‘prominent native bankers and money-lenders have signifi- 


cantly proclaimed their opinion that the money which the 


GoveRNoR-GENERAL is now attempting to raise, nominally at 
54, but really at 6 per cent., will not be subscribed. As 
these gentlemen will be able to verify their own prediction, 
the prospect of procuring the hoped for 5,000,000/. in India 
is not very bright, and one naturally turns to the London 
market to see what sort of bargains can be effected there. 
Until very recent times, Indian security always commanded 
as much money as was wanted at 4 per cent., and Lord 
SraNLEyY’s operation affords an exact measure of the depre- 
ciation of credit which has already taken place. A loan of 
7,000,000/, wasinvited, but only 5,000,000/, wastaken ata rate 
of about 5 per cent. interest. The present condition of Indian 
credit is indeed lower than this would imply, and even 
before the late panic any one who pleased might go into 
the market and buy up the new debentures at a price which 
would give him 5} per cent. interest, with the security of 
the Indian Council. The last quoted prices raise the rate of 
interest above 6 per cent. The situation may therefore be 
summed up thus, The credit of the Indian Government in 
Calcutta is indicated by offers of 6 per cent., which scarcely 
any one will accept. Its credit in London is a trifle better, 
but in this, the best possible market, it required the stimulus 
of 54 per cent., while consols were still paying, at the 
market price, no more than 3}. The comparative economy 
of raising money in Calcutta, on Indian credit, in London, 
and by a guaranteed stock, is consequently measured by these 
figures. To raise eleven millions in India will involve the 
same annual charge as a loan of twelve millions raised by 
the Council here at 54 per cent., or as a loan of more than 
twenty millions if obtained on the Imperial credit at 3} per 
cent. In the course of this year not less than fifteen millions 
will have to be borrowed somewhere, even on Lord STaNLEY’S 
own calculations. If all this were raised by the Council in 
the form of a permanent debt, it would entail an annual 
charge of 825,000l., and if obtained in India the charge 
would be as high as go00,000/. Now, for an annual charge 
of 825,000/., upwards of twenty-five millions might be ob- 
tained by pledging the credit of the nation, and an annual 
payment of 900,000/. would keep down the interest on more 
than twenty-seven millions. The result, therefore, of this 
single year’s operations will be, that for the sake of relieving 
the English Exchequer from a contingent guarantee of the 
intended loan, the Indian Government will literally throw 
away a sum of ready money amounting to 10,000,000/. or 
12,000,000/., according as the Joans are raised in London or 
Calcutta. Without increasing the permanent charge of the 
debt by a single shilling, and without extending the English 
guarantee to any portion of the old debt, 10,000,000/. at 
least might be added to the resources of India for the 
approaching year. A similar gain would be effected in every 
successive year, so long as borrowing operations were found 
necessary. ‘The respectable financiers who drivel over the 
impracticable maxim that Indian and Imperial finance must 
be kept distirict, may therefore enjoy the reflection that, 
without saving England from a particle of expenditure 
or relieving her from an iota of liability, they are depriving 
the Indian Treasury of 10,000,000/. in the present year, and 
are preparing to repeat the same folly again and again, till 
the imminent ruin of India shall at length open the eyes of 
statesmen to a truth which has hitherto been ignored simply 
because it happens to have a disagreeable aspect. Whoever 
the promised Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer may be, 
we hope he will at any rate be superior to the childish 
fancy that dangers are best warded otf by those who refuse 
to look at them, and that liabilities may be got rid of by 
the simple process of ignoring their existence till the arrival 
of the day of payment. 


MR. BRIGHT. 


R. BRIGHT, although sufficiently bent upon having his 
own way, possesses one of those paradoxical but not un- 
common tempers which are irritated by the absence of oppo- 
sition. Rightly considering that the failure of Parliament in 
passing a Reform Bill is favourable to his own peculiar objects, 
his attacks on those who oppose him in domestic politics 
have lately assumed a tone of triumphant cheerfulness which 
might almost be mistaken for good-humour. In common, 
however, with other candidates and orators, Mr. Bricut has 
a second topic to discuss; aud in dealing with the impending 
war he finds, with disappointed surprise, that Whigs and 
Tories have presumed to hold in the present crisis opinions 
not less pacific than his own.. Under these circumstances, it 
becomes necessary to search the past and the future for pre- 
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texts of quarrel and occasions of insult ; and accordingly, “in- 

“ triguing place-holders” and “ intriguing place-hunters”—or 
in other words, statesmen of all parties—receive fair warning 
that one patriot at least will not sit tamely by while “they 
“ slip, and drift, and slide, as it were, into the terrific abyss 
“which yawns below us.” “I value,” says Mr. Bricut, 
* the blood, I value the sweat, I value the comfort, the lives, 
“the homes, the happiness of the people of this country. 
“ Never for one single moment, at the behest of power or at 
“ the call of popular frenzy and popular clamour, shall any 
“man be able to charge me with being accessory to a 
“ policy which should sacrifice the happiness of the common 
“people on the altar of sanguinary war.” There is but too 
much foundation for the complaint that diplomacy is wanting 
in foresight and in firmness, and especially m the courage 
which dares, in spite of calumny and misrepresentation, to 
warn the country of impending danger. Mr. Bricnt would 
have stigmatized the Ministers as traitors if they had known 
and proclaimed a month ago the fearful tidings which have 
taken them at the last moment by surprise. As for his 
own formula, if it were adopted, it would effectually 
supersede all processes of slipping, or drifting, or sliding, 
by inviting provocations which would arouse the nation 
to a spontaneous and irresistible demand for an appeal 
toarms. The “common people” are always the readiest to 
“ sacrifice their happiness on the altar of sanguinary war ;” 
but foreign aggressors readily trust the promises of popular 
orators that England will entirely abstain from all resistance 
to their encroachments. One costly war is, for a single 

meration, a sufficient tribute to the influence of the Peace 

Bociety. The Emperor Nicnotas trusted in the speeches of 
Mr. Cospen and in the long-suffering of Lord ABerpekry, until 
he was himself too far committed to retreat ; while English 
feeling was irritated beyond control by the ill-judged slack- 
ness of the Government in resenting foreign insolence. In 
his recent eulogy on Mr. Cospen’s character, Mr. Bricat 
applauded the empty protests which have not prevented the 
assemblage of unprecedented armaments in every quarter of 
the Continent. He still boasts of the consistent opposition 
which, in common with his friend, he offered to the national 
policy during the Russian war. If the theory of non- 
resistance had ever saved a single drop of blood, there might 
be some ground for inquiring whether it was compatible 
with public interest, with honour, or with duty. In assum- 
ing to himself a monopoly of regard for humanity and peace, 
Mr. Briaut, as usual, endeavours to stigmatize and to annoy 
the rivals who pursue the same object with himself—only 
differing in their selection of methods which are at least 
more plausible, and better approved by experience. 

- The intolerant and unforgiving nature of the professed 
advocate of peace is most remarkably exhibited in his malig- 
nant reference to the critics who ventured to question his 
judgment during the Russian war. The agitator who never 
opens his lips but to impute corrupt motives, and to excite ani- 
mosity against some class of the community, thinks it not 
unbecoming to speak thus of the journalists of England, at 
that time almost unanimous in their support of the policy 
which was adopted. “I was insulted and defamed ; every 
“ wretched scribe who earned his bread by writing news- 
* paper articles, and whose conscience was not the guide of 
“his conduct—every man of that class thought I was a fit 
“ object for his jeers, and his calumnies, and his lies for three 
“ years together.” There are some men “of that class” who 
second Mr. Bricur in his assault on the gentry, on the edu- 
cated classes, and on all who cherish the traditions of 
English freedom and glory. Perhaps their eyes may be 
opened when they are told that a paid journalist is, by virtue 
of his occupation, “a wretched scribe,” and that his conscience 
is not the guide of his conduct. Even Mr. Bricut's auda- 
city would scarcely enable him to set up the insolent excuse 
that his vituperation is confined to his literary opponents. 
The most democratic writers in newspapers, the hired servants 
of the resuscitated League, “ earn their bread” by the occupa- 
tion which their favourite hero denounces as disgraceful. It 
may seem strange that the leader of a party in a free country 
should expect to be exempt from invective or from ridicule 
when he undertakes the championship of an opinion which 
happens to be unpopular. There is, however, no instance in 
modern political controversy in which a pugnacious minority 
has been treated, on the whole, with the same candour and cour- 
tesy which was extended during the continuance of the Russian 
dispute to Mr. Bricur and Mr. Coxppen. | Their ability and 
courage were uniformly appreciated, and often unduly praised, 
by antagonists who nevertheless pointed out the fallacies of 


their reasoning, and regretted the perversity of their prejudices. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Bricur is incapable of generosity, of fair- 
ness, and above all, of forgiving the slightest personal offence. 

The obstinate, and perhaps unconscious, dishonesty which 
pervades his declamations in favour of peace is more mis+ 
chievous even than his sedulous cultivation of malignant 
feelings. Against France, which has planned and brought 
about an unnecessary war—against Austria, which has ac- 
cepted the challenge—against Russia, which from motives 
of unmixed ambition stirs up a murderous struggle in the 
West—against the conspiracy of despots for the conquest and 
partition of holf the world—Mr. Bricur has not a word of 
warning, of regret, of censure to utter. Even Germany, arming 
for the defence of its independence, escapes the lash of the un- 
compromising advocate of peace. Itis on England, or rather 
on the English ruling classes and statesmen, that,ata time when 
they are straining every nerve to maintain a difficult neu- 
trality, the torrent of pacific indignation bursts with exclusive 
violence. The aristocratic institutions forsooth, the small 
boroughs, the privileged voters of England, thwart the peace- 
ful tendencies of the intelligent majority which is now un- 
justly excluded from political power. Mr. Conpen has often 
dwelt on the belligerent propensities of his own country, and 
explained how the equal institutions of France had rendered 
Continental wars of aggression henceforth impossible. It re- 
mained for his more daring associate to point the moral of the 
democratic creed at the moment when the elected representa- 
tive of ballot and universal suffrage is setting Europe in flames. 

It is always safe to rely on the short memory of public 
meetings, but the crowds which applaud Mr. Bricut’s in- 
flammatory harangues consist of individuals who can well 
remember how unanimously they demanded a declaration of 
hostilities against Russia, and how they subsequently in- 
sisted on the vigorous prcsecution of the war. The leading 
politicians on both sides of the House of Lords, and the aris- 
tocratic section of the House of Commons, were originally 
opposed to the national policy, and to the last they were 
notoriously lukewarm in the struggle. The middle classes 
and the people, represented by “wretched scribes who write 
“for bread,” overbore the reluctance of their ordinary 
leaders, and broke through the temporizing fictions of di- 
plomacy. Birmingham was probably proud of its share in 
the general movement, although its inhabitants may, after 
the lapse of four or five years, be willing to hear their own 
conduct and opinions imputed to those whom they are 
taught to consider their enemies, and denounced as a proof 
of the faulty character of the English Constitution. ; 

In the attempt to convert any large portion of his country- 
men to the doctrines of the Peace Society, Mr. Bricnr will 
assuredly fail. It is only important that foreign Powers 
should not believe, even for a moment, in the possible success 
of his agitation. The assumption that the only great neutral 
State in Europe had hecome powerless for good or for evil 
would remove the last influence which can be expected to 
calm the passions or to discountenance the violence of the 
belligerents. There is some danger that the misconception 
of 1854 may be reproduced at the present day. Mr. Convey, 
after the triumph of the Corn-law League, was regarded 
throughout Europe as the representative of dominant English 
opinion. Foreigners never understood that the agitator who 
had been irresistible in a just cause sank into a mere idler 
and amateur when he amused himself witha Peace crusade. Mr. 
Bricurisnow the principal leader ofarevolutionary movement, 
and such sentinels of the Constitution as Lord Jonn Russe.u 
and Sir James GrawaM arealready negotiating for a surrender 
of its principal defences. Jt may not unreasonably be 
thought by France or by Russia that the doctrines of a 
thriving popular leader are likely to be accepted by the 
multitudes which applaud his speeches, and applied by the 
politicians who are visibly courting his support ; and it is 
evident that English diplomatists will only waste their time 
in efforts of conciliation, if it is understood that the neu- 
trality of the country will, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, be abandoned. The general feeling of the country 
will undoubtedly disappoint all calculations which may be 
founded on its indefinite forbearance. It is far more pro- 
bable that statesmen will have difficulty in checking popular 
excitement than that they will be called upon to arouse a 
sluggish nation. There is no worse economy of force than. 
to be compelled to put it forth when the same effect might: 
have been produced by a previous display of willingness to 
use it. Mr, Bricut may accelerate the crisis, and render it, 
if possible, more dangerous ; but when it arrives, his eloquence 
will bo to nvert the 
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THE CITY OF LONDON REPRESENTATION. 


HE City of London, relieved from disturbance by Lord 
Sran.ey’s peremptory letter, returns four ultra-Liberal 
members without a contest. The very selection of Lord 
SraNLey as a representative of the Conservatives was an 
earnest of this result ; for though the Indian Secretary owed 
the honour in part to his reputation, and in part to his 
connexion with a department of State in which the City 
still considers itself especially interested, his principal re- 
commendation was unquestionably the general opinion to 
which Mr. Bricur gave expression at Birmingham when 
he asserted that Lord Stantey was a more advanced poli- 
tician than Lord Jonn Russext himself. On the whole, 
Liberalism, verging on Radicalism, must be taken as the 
colour of the greatest metropolitan constituency. Such, 
substantially, has been its character ever since the field of 
English politics was first divided between Whigs and Tories. 
The success of the four Liberals suggests some serious 
reflections as to the effect of Sir Ropert Peet’s change of 
opinions in 1846 on the great political confederacy which he 
had done so much to draw together. In 1841, two Con- 
servatives were returned for the City,and itis remarkable that 
#0 long as Peet lived, and, indeed, so long as his followers held 
together, the Whigs or Whig-Radicals barely succeeded in 
controlling one half of the representation. It would seem as 
though Sir Roserr’s renunciation of his former opinions had 
exactly deprived the Conservatives of that section of the elec- 
toral body which he had originally rallied to them. In 
the City of London his influence may be supposed to 
have been deeper than elsewhere. That constituency 
is probably the only one in England in which the middle 
class, or, in other words, the class which lives by the 
profits of capital, outnumbers all others by a large 
majority ; and this class was the very one which Sir 
Rosert Peet had attached to himself through their confi- 
dence in his supreme administrative ability, and in the sub- 
stantial liberality of his political measures. The great 
Minister dead, and his Parliamentary adherents scattered, 
his following in the City fell away, and London now returns 
to its historical ultra-Liberalism. Lord Derpy and Mr. 
DisrakEwt, though retaining the command of many elements 
which entered into the composition of the party led by Sir 
Rosert Pret, have wholly failed to secure one portion of 
his inheritance. Their Liberalism, instead of flowing in a 
steady current, runs fitfully and unevenly ; and though there 
has been nothing in recent Whig Cabinets to inspire any 
particular confidence in their administrative powers, the ex- 
travagance of last year’s India Bill No. 2, and the fanciful- 
ness of this year’s Reform measure, have diffused the impres- 
sion that the Whigs may be more safely entrusted with the 
ordinary business of government than their more industrious, 
more economical, but at the same time, more unreliable com- 
petitors, The men of business whom Pert made into Con- 
servatives appear to have entirely deserted Lord Dery. 
There is another quarter in which the Conservatives appear, 
at first sight, to have lost ground materially since 1846. The 
success of Mr. Coppen’s scheme for diminishing the influence 
of the landowners in the counties by the wholesale creation 
of small freehold votes must have surpassed his most sanguine 
expectations, but it may at the same time have saved the 
landlords from a still worse overthrow. There is no class of 
men in the country in whom a sudden revolution of opinion 
is so likely to occur some day as the tenant farmers, nor was 
there ever a time at which there was so much prospect of its 
breaking out as the moment at which recollections of the Free- 
trade struggle began to fade away. Not very long ago, move- 
ments took place in Cambridgeshire and North Nottingham- 
shire which proved that the farmers are quite capable of 
taking the bit between their teeth, and the issue showed that, 
when tenant-farmers combine over a large district, the land- 
lords are completely at their mercy. But the manufacture 
of forty-shilling freeholds has produced a sort of antagonism 
between town and country, and for the present it has most 
undoubtedly had the effect of confirming the farmers in their 
Toryism. Where Whigs have been returned for counties, it 
will almost invariably be found that the influence of a few 
great Whig landlords has turned the scale in favour 
of the freeholders and against the tenants. And it is worth 
while remarking that a Whig landowner is quite as capable 
of putting on the screw as his Tory neighbour. At the last 
general election, a very pretty combination of Whig noble- 
men and squires was formed to oust Mr. E. 8. Cayiey from 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, and it only failed from the 


general agreement of the farmers to support that distin- 
guished advocate of paper-money and Protection. We are 
informed, too, that the withdrawal of Lord Harry VANE in 
South Durham has a different moral from that which has 
been drawn from it in so many election placards. The Duke 
of CLevELAND, though a Conservative, has hitherto given 
his influence to his Whig brother and presumptive successor ; 
but a remonstrance from his Tory neighbours, seconded by 
some symptoms of rebellion among his not less Tory 
tenantry, has prevailed on the Lord of Raby to allow his 
dependents to vote as they please. 

Whatever be the result of the present contest, there 
is no question that Lord Derrpy carries with him some 
considerable interests, and arrays on his side many sources 
of strength. The bulk of the clergy adhere to him rather 
too tenaciously for their own credit—as is proved, among 
other things, by the failure of the more liberal of the two 
candidates for the University of Cambridge. The squire- 
archy is with him, and so for the present are the tenant- 
farmers. More important, perhaps, than all, is the fact that 
he has succeeded to the exclusive inheritance of the Con- 
servative colour in all that multitude of constituencies which 
are divided less into Whigs and Tories than into Pea-green 
and Pink. Mr. Bricut the other day made it a charge 
against the Constitution that the Tories were nearly on 
an equality with the Liberals in the House of Commons, 
while in the country they were as one to five. Never 
was there a more glaring instance of rash inference from 
one’s immediate surroundings. If Mr. Bricut had lived 
all his life in a country neighbourhood where not a Liberal 
is to be found except an occasional Whig proprietor and an 
oceasional Dissenting tradesman, he would probably have 
concluded that between Tory squires, Tory parsons, Tory 
shopkeepers, and a bovine peasantry, England was saturated 
through and through with Toryism. The Tory party must, 
in short, at all times be extremely powerful in so old a 
country as England. It is only very young and very tho- 
rough-going Whigs who are really persuaded of the contrary. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 


y yne mode in which the imminent contest for the repre- 
sentation of the University has terminated is creditable 
to that good taste and good feeling which ought to influence 
those who challenge the honour of the blue ribbons of the 
House of Commons. To bring up electors, many of whom 
can ill spare either the time or the cost of a journey to 
Cambridge, is a responsibility which few would willingly face ; 
and to prolong a contest in which unavoidable iJl-feeling and 
an unpleasant conflict of recriminations are sure to be 
engendered and to leave their seeds of evil in the uncongenial 
academic soil, is a crime of more than political gravity. The 
worst of all contested elections is a University election—just 
as it is most unpleasant to see gentlemen in the gutters. Mr, 
Beresrorp Hope was well advised in submitting his chances 
of success to the impartial adjudication of one who has pro- 
claimed and is well known to entertain, an impartial prefer- 
ence—if so Irish a phrase may be permitted—both for himself 
and for his rival. Being found to be in a minority of promises, 
though this is by no means equivalent to a minority in voting 
strength, Mr. Hore retires from a contest to yield which 
in such a way is an honour only second to actual success. It 
is something that the spirit of educated chivalry, even in. 
political rivalry, is not quite extinct. But we cannot profess 
to be satisfied with the result, nor do we desire to extend 
our favourable estimate of the contest beyond its final act. 
At least in the local journals, Mr. Srtwyn’s friends went as 
far as the rules, even loosely construed, which regulate the 
duel of candidateship, would in their most elastic construc- 
tion permit rather than justify. There was something of 
vulgar exaggeration and offensive imputation, and of 
ungentlemanly prying into personal habits, coupled with 
too much of the spirit and language of the Record and 
Morning Advertiser, which, though unhappily not altogether 
unknown in a University contest, Mr. Sztwyn’s friends will 
never look back upon with comfort. 

Cambridge will now be represented by a distinguished 
statesman and by a respectable lawyer. , Is this the sort of 
representation which Cambridge ought to have? As to Mr. 
Watrotr, he so fairly and completely embodies the Cam- 
bridge spirit, and can and does so efficiently represent its 
rights, its principles, and its general stake in the country, that 


the solitary drawback to his paramount claims is that he is 
'a statesman atall. As to Mr. SELwyN—it is with no disre- 
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t that we say it—his qualifications are personally of the 
slenderest, while his actual position in life we consider to be 
an absolute disqualification for the post of University bur- 

. He is his brothers’ brother—brother of a most ex- 
emplary Bishop—brother of a Canon and Professor of Ely— 
and therefore with a strong fen country following; and he is 
a lawyer of considerable practice at the Chancery Bar. Now 
we hold these rising barristers to be the very worst possible 
University members. In any case, they are very doubtful 
Parliamentary representatives ; but they are the last class 
from whom a University ought to select its impersonation. 
To say nothing of the time which their professional business 
must occupy—to say nothing of the divided interests which 
they must maintain with reference to their clients in Lincoln’s 
Inn and on the Cam—to say nothing of the habits of mind 
which go towards making a good Chancery barrister, and which 
cannot be in harmony with the University temper—there re- 
mains a more serious disqualification. Every rising barrister 
isan inchoate Vice-Chancellor, or Chancellor, or Attorney- 
General. This is his aim and end of life. To this point, often 
a vanishing one, converges the vista of his aims and honourable 
ambition. And very properly so. But all this is an unpar- 
liamentary, certainly an unacademical, cast of life. Thorough 
independence, perfect impartiality,an unpledged and unpledge- 
able austerity towards political temptations, a marriage-like 
devotion to the one home duty of his constituency—these 
things are simply impossible with the rising lawyer. He must 
belong to one of the great sections. His party look to him, and 
his party and its struggles must often present irreconcileable 
attractions. He takes the University seat, not as his one 
duty, but as a step to the highest honours in his profession. 

All this attaches in its degree to the statesman repre- 
sentatives of Oxford and Cambridge. Even Mr. Giapstong 
and Mr. Watpote suffer by owing only a divided allegiance 
to their Alme Matres. It was felt, for example, that each 
was hampered by the conflicting duties of statesmanship in 
their Parliamentary aspect towards the University Reform 
Bills. But if one statesman or one lawyer is an unavoid- 
able necessity to a University, two statesmen or two lawyers, 
or a Secretary of State, plus a Chancery barrister, are 
the worst pair of representatives whom Oxford and Cam- 
bridge can select. Oxford—it is a mere matter of academical 
history—has for many successive generations contrived to 
secure at least one of its seats for the independent country 
gentleman. Heper, Buckne.i-Estcourt, ING its, and Heatu- 
COTE represent the class from which the University burgess is 
best selected. Cambridge now foregoes this advantage. Mr. 
Wapoue’s only drawback is that he is a political notable. 
Mr. Setwyyn’s sole credential is that of Chancery barristership, 
and his positive disqualification is that he is a rising man in 
his profession. Forwe do him and his friends only injustice 
when we demur to his claim as representing the boating in- 
terest and muscular Christianity. 

To be sure Mr, Setwyn has this advantage over Mr. 
BeresrorD Hops, that he is an untried man. It is perhaps 
something of a reproach to Cambridge that colourlessness is a 
credential to its highest honour and its most intimate confi- 
dence. Mr. Beresrorp Hore has been long before the world. 
He has done too much, said too much, shown himself tooopenly 
and too thoroughly, not to have lost the equivocal advantage of 
being unknown. He has displayed a political mind—he has 
shown that he knows that every question, political, social, and 
religious, is many-sided. He is too honest and too consistent 
in what he knows to be duty, not to have incurred the easy 
charge of uncertainty and inconsistency. Not being a party 
man, some partisans cannot understand him. A University 
constituency, perhaps more than all others, is too much in the 
habitof asking for a sharp, clearly cut, and defined political bias. 
They can understand a Tory—they can understand a Whig— 
but an independent man they suspect. So, rather than be 
uncertain about their man, they would sooner risk the danger 
of ignorance than the difficulties of independence. SELwyn, 
untried and inexperienced, is better than Hore, not always 
understood. This is a miserably narrow view; but it exists, 
and Mr. Beresrord Hope has suffered, we believe only 
for a time, from its existence. The Church, Education, 
Reform—all three subjects have come before Mr. Hore in 
Parliament. He selects, combines, criticizes, assents here 
and declines there—goes into this lobby and into that— 
has his divergencies from this school of theology and his 
doubts with another. He will not follow a party whip in 
Church or State. He is not a thorough partisan. He con- 
ciliates one class of adherents whom their opponents cannot 
bear the thought of—he is not insensible that light may be 


in eclecticism. He has made his bed, and it is not of the 
Cambridge regulation dimensions ; but he reposes on it with 
honour, and he will be recalled from that “ privacy” which 
he gracefully welcomes not without honour, nor at any other 
call than that of the confidence which, sooner or later, the 
world will repose in a character so honourable and so practi- 
cally alive to duty as his. 


AN IMPROVED SUBSTITUTE FOR A LIQUOR LAW. 


v= laudable efforts have been lately commenced to induce 
the outdoor population of London to drink cold water in- 
stead of beer and gin. The familiar machinery of philanthropy— 
the pamphlet, the public meeting, the advertised subscription- 
list, and the paragraphs at frequent intervals in the newspapers— 
all are actively at work, and “the Metropolitan Free Desking 
Fountains Association ” is, it must be owned, a sufficiently im- 
posing title. In due time, doubtless, there will be papers upon 
the subject, with statistics, at meetings of the Social Science 
Conference. If anything could be added to the force of the 
arguments in favour of this undertaking, perhaps a glance at the 
political circumstances of the time might have called forth another 
cheer at Willis’s Rooms. It might be urged that “ our poorer 
brethren” cannot any longer be excluded from the franchise, 
and how much cooler and more deliberate would they be likely 
to prove themselves in exercising it if draughts of pure water 
formed their only refreshment during the election! The first 
Reform Act was nearly contemporaneous with the establishment 
of the new beer shops. The Sovereign who assented to that mea- 
sure is the same as he who is commemorated in the lines— 
Now let us sing, Long live the King, 
Who ’bated the tax upon beer. 

But how much higher shall be the fame of Queen Victoria, in 
whose reign the Reform Act was reformed, and lords and mem- 
bers of Parliament laboured to facilitate, not the sale of beer, 
but the gratuitous distribution of cold water! If ‘‘ the working- 
classes ” could improve in intelligence and in fitness for political 
power, as we are told they have done, with beershops open all 
around them, what may we not expect when drinking-fountains 
are made almost equally accessible? Surely that which some 
nervous people call “ revolution” will be called by all “ an im- 

rovement of our ancient institutions” when once it is fully 

nown that the franchise is to be bestowed, not upon a turbulent 
aggressive mob, but only upon some hundred thousands of 
“sleek, meek, weak gents, who subsist on cold water.” We 
think we discover in the Drinking-Fountains Association a peace- 
ful influence which shall solve all our political perplexities. 
Liberal and Conservative shall at last really mean the same thing, 
and a candidate who advocates the widest diffusion of the sut- 
frage and of pure water may safely reckon upon success even in 
the strongholds of Toryism. The incendiarism of Mr. Bright 
shall be quenched in the clear streams which statesmanship and 
benevolence will combine to pour forth in our streets. The cold- 
water cure shall be applied to the British Constitution; and 
elderly peers need no more tremble for their dignities and estates, 
when once the maxim— 

Sure the pure element 
Was for the belly meant 

has been adopted as an organic law. 

The great Drinking Fountains movement is evidently under the 
guidance of a skilful hand. The reports of successive demon- 
strations which appear in the daily papers emanate, if we are not 
mistaken, from the indefatigable secretary of the Association. On 
Thursday week “the interesting ceremony” of opening the first 
fountain was performed by Mrs. Willson, the daughter of the 
Archbishop of Canterbu: The fountain has been inserted in 
the wall of St. Sepulchre’s Church, near Newgate Market. We 
learn the names of some of the notabilities who accompanied 
Mrs. Willson, and there were present also “a large number of 
other influential personages,” who are not named. We can con- 
ceive that the Chairman and the Vice-chairman of the West 
London Union may look with favour upon an attempt to persuade 
the working poor to exchange beer for water as their daily drink. 
Those who have adopted strict temperance as their rule of life 
while they earn wages, cannot reasonably object to the same 
wholesome regimen if they should happen to become chargeable 
upon the parish rates. Perhaps the appearance of these two 
worthy functionaries upon the scene might have recalled to the: 
minds of some among the “large concourse of people ” the vigo- 
rous lines of a poet of less enlightened and abstemious times :— 

Damn their eyes if ever they tries 
To rob a poor man of his beer. 

But we are actually quoting a trivial and vulgar song while a 
lady is waiting to claim our serious attention. Mrs. Willson, on 
being conducted to the fountain, expressed the hope of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his family, that the supply about to be 
given of pure water “ might prove in every respect as beneficial 
as it must always beagreeable.” Here, it need not be said, arose 
loud cheers. e may be permitted to give utterance to our 
satisfaction at finding that any apprehensions which may have 
existed of a partial failure of the Primate’s mental powers are 
totally without foundation. Dr. Sumner in his most vigorous da) 8 
was never more thoroughly himself than when he hoped that drink- 
ing cold water when one is thirsty might prove as healthy as it 
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is pleasant. If this be not a safe and moderate sentiment, such as 
Premiers are generally supposed to admire in Prelates,we know not 
where to look for aah, Mrs. Willson, it appears, enforced the 
archiepiscopal recommendation by filling a silver cup with the 
water, and drinking some of it. The cup was handed to her by 
Mr. Potter ; but if any sneering critic ventures to say that this 
was pottering with philanthropy, we are sure that he will meet 
with a just rebuke. There wasa little speechifying by the gentle- 
men, but they did not imitate Mrs. Willson in adding example to 
their exhortations. On the termination of the proceedings, “the 
company adjourned to the vestry-room,” and if, as appears 
probable, they partook of luncheon, and refreshed themselves 
after their benevolent labours with few glasses of sound old 
wine, the total silence of the reporter upon this point is the best 
possible proof that the guidance of the movement has been 
placed in judicious hands. It is much more to the present pur- 
to know that “a very interesting address” was presented 
ee deputation from the butchers of Newgate-market ; and 
at, after the assemblage had dispersed, “a number of people 
partook of the refreshing liquid.” The reporter, as we have 
said, knows his business well; andif le here falls into the style 
which is sometimes called penny-a-lining, we beg 
to say that he does right to treat his favourite drinking-fountains 
as already possessing a legitimate claim — the attention of 
respectable and well-informed society. ‘Lhe computation by 
rsons appointed to watch, ‘that the average number of 
rinkers was eight per minute,” isa contribution to the statistics 
of the association which will be made available at future public 
meetings to promote the movement. 

We must not be supposed to undervalue the utility of these 
drinking fountains, and we cordially hope that the population of 
the London streets may be induced to profit by them. One 
advantage which we discern in the proposal for their erec- 
tion is, that it seems to become unnecessary to send Mr. Cox 
to Parliament for the sake of carrying a Maine Liquor Law. 
Still it is matter of regret that it should be, as we must 
suppose it is, impossible to give toa poor mana cup of cold 
water without all this cumbrous magniloquence and para- 
phernalia of professional philanthropy. here have been 

eat improvements, some real and some counterfeit, since the 
} when it could be said that patriotism was the last refuge of 
a-scoundrel. In our time it would not be unjust to say that 
social improvement is a usual resource of men who possess mental 
activity and desire to win or keep a place in the public eye, and 
are condemned by circumstances to a superabundant leisure. It 
is a thing of course that the Drinking-Fountains Association 
should be inaugurated by a public meeting at Willis’s Rooms, 
and that the Karl of Carlisle should be in the chair. A 
moderate experience of the progress of philanthropic agita- 
tion enables one to anticipate all that followed. Truly, as 
the chairman said, such proceedings do not possess the charm 
of novelty. Curiosity is scarcely roused even by the imposing 
figures which the speakers quote. ‘ The enormous total of 
22,000,000 of drinkers annually resorting to the fountains 
for a draught of cold water,” may probably call forth cheers 
from the “ &c.” present at the meeting, since it is manifest that 
nobody could have gone there who did not intend either to speak 
or to cheer the speakers. Butif youcome to multiply the popu- 
lation of a great city by the number of times each unit of it satis- 
fies what Lord Carlisle calls “the primitive wants of our poorer 
brethren,” a great variety of numerical results involving millions 
may be obtained without the slightest difficulty. If, under 
Mrs. Willson’s auspices, a stream of genuine porter had 
issued from the new fountain, we suspect that the assembly 
would not have so soon dispersed, and that the persons ap- 
pointed to watch might have found it difficult to keep their 

laces and record accurate observations. ‘Taking the whole 

nited Kingdom, the number of times annually that mustard 
is eaten with beef must reach some very stupendous total ; 
but then we need the collective wisdom of the next Social 
Science Conference to explain ‘to us the exact bearing of this 
information, supposing it to have been carefully collected, upon 
the future prospects of civilized communities. When we are 
told that, if London is to be supplied with drinking fountains in 
a just proportion to the soa“ it will be necessary to erect 
four hundred, we can only say that London must endeavour to 
content itself with a number of these, as well as of many other 
conveniences, very much smaller than might be proved to be 
desirable. It is very likely that Lord Shaftesbury could con- 
vince a public meeting with equal ease that the metropolis is in- 
sufficiently supplied with Evangelical tracts. The first resolu- 
tion was awed by that experienced philanthropist, and we are 
gratified to learn that, among all the efforts he had been called 
upon to make, there was none of which he ree more highly 
than that in which he was then engaged. Lord Shaftesbury 
could be brought to see that red-hot polemics are not “a primi- 
tive want” of the English nation, and could devote himself here- 
after to the diffusion of cold water, the new association would 
deserve our gratitude for utilizing a troublesome activity. 

Statistics and general reflections upon the beauty of tempe- 
rance and the deliciousness of clear cool water having had their 
turn, Lord John Russell next solicited attention to a minute 
personal history of the crimes and sorrows in which a labouring 
man may become involved for want of a drinking fountain 
commodiously placed between his employer's workshop and his 
own home. That familiar figure, the =Sething man” of disputants 


about the franchise, is here presented in an et which may 

erhaps abate a little of the admiration so loudly expressed for 
Fim in the late Parliament. Our friend is tired, and also thirsty, 
and he is on his road home from work. In such circumstances 
it would seem that he might either step into a public-house 
and drink a glass of beer, or wait till he gets home, and then 
take tea with his wife, without any result that need be noticed 
at a public meeting. But the movements of our typical working 
man are now as ne of far-reaching consequences as those 
of an absolute Sovereign at a diplomatic leyée. If he turns 
into a beer-shop, we lament over the first step in a career of 


drunkenness, misery, crime, disease, and death. If he walks - 


straight home to tea, we are in ecstasies at such a proof of self- 
control and of taste for domestic life, and another Parliament 
shall not meet unless pledged to .admit him to the suffrage. 
Those whose faith in the working classes is as yet imperfectly 
established, may perhaps fear that even “the safeguard of the 
Ballot” would not suffice to ensure the political constancy of a 
man who cannot either bear his thirst patiently for half-an-hour 
or venture to allay it without the risk of becoming a confirmed 
drunkard. Such, however, is the picture which Lord John Rus- 
sell, merging party spirit for the moment in cold water, has 
given us of the beling man. Of course our readers will 
remember that the matter immediately in hand was to multiply 
drinking fountains, and not to increase the political capital of 
Lord John Russell. If this were not so, his Lordship might be 
advertised in the subscription-list of the Association as having 
sacrificed towards its advancement a first-rate electioneering cry. 


THE TRIAL OF MR. SICKLES. 


. due administration of justice is unquestionably the most 
important function of States; and no political alterations 
which might endanger its dignity, decency, and purity could 
ever deserve the name of reforms. Whatever may be the 
defects of our own political organization, no one can even 
affect to doubt that we have secured this primary object far 
more completely than any other State, ancient or modern. 
English law has man ve defects, but the English Law 
Courts are models both of impartiality and of decorum. 
If a judge makes a joke, or if counsel adopt a line of argu- 
ment in any degree open to censure, they are certain to 
be called to a sense of their duty by the sharp remon- 
stances of the press and the public. This is an eminently 
desirable state of things ; and we know of no more striking illus- 
tration of the importance of preserving those sentiments and 
institutions by which it is maintained, than the contrast which 
is afforded by the American Courts, where we may see the 
result of having elective judges, and of that systematic encou- 
ragement of what we can only cali blackguardly language and 
manners which is inseparable from thoroughly democratic insti- 
tutions. The Government must, of course, give the tone to the 
rest of society ; and where it is elected by a noisy mob, and 
reflects their passions and prejudices in all its proceedings, every 
department of public life is unavoidably contaminated by the 
noisy vulgarity and coarseness, not merely of feeling but of 
apprehension, which characterizes the governing body. 

Our readers are already acquainted with the dismal story of 
Mr. Sickles and Mr. Key. tt is hardly necessary to remind 
them that Mr. Key, who was District Attorney (or public 
ea at Washington, seduced Mrs. Sicxles, and that her 

usband, having discovered the fact—which was confessed in 
writing by his wife—seeing Mr. Key passing his house and 
poss ws g a signal with his handkerchief to attract her attention, 
rushed upon him and shot him dead in the street. In the 
presence of several persons he fired at him three times, and 
made three other ineffectual attempts to fire. The facts of 
the case were as clear and as dangle as the facts of any case 
could eae. be. No one even attempted to deny or 
materi ly to — them; yet the trial, when the last mail 
arrived, had already lasted nine days, and seemed likely to con- 
tinue for several more. It is not usually our habit to comment 
on trials before their result is known; but the result of the 

resent trial, whatevér it may have been, is not very material. 

he mode in which it was conducted is a sufficient justification 
of the observations which we have to make on the subject. It is 
impossible to imagine anything more discreditable than the 
whole proceeding, so far as it has been reported. A trial for 
murder is, or ought to be, as solemn a scene as can possiily be 
witnessed ; but American barristers, in sympathy with American 
newspapers, seem to look upon such an occurrence as a carnival 
appropriated to the display of a kind of tinsel eloquence and 
petty ser pre gossip which the smallest country newspaper 
in England would be utterly ashamed to record. 

In the New York Weekly Herald of the 13th inst., there is a 
full report of the proceedings in Mr. Sickles’s case, from the sth 
to the irth April. It is prefaced by a summary, giving a 
description of the principal actors and incidents in the scene, 
which is eminently characteristic of that tawdry vulgarity which 
is the bane of American public life. There were two counsel for 
the prosecution, and five or six for the defence. The personal 
appearance of each of them, as well as that of the judge, is de- 
scribed at full length and with infinite relish. Mr. Ould, the Dis- 
trict Attorney, “is a fine square-built athletic man, of some forty 
years of age, with eyes small and grey, though without the ex- 
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ression of keenness usually attributed to such optics; he has a 
om forehead, straight black hair, and arather pleasant expres- 
sion of countenance. Indeed, he looks more like a friend to be 
honourably trusted than like a lawyer to be depended on.” The 
writer’s ideal of a lawyer is apparently a Jew attorney at the 
Old Bailey, whose line of business lies principally in preparing 
fraudulent alibis. 

Before the trial began, four days were consumed in getting a 
jury. Upwards of 170 jurors were called before twelve persons 
could be obtained who could profess themselves to be impartial— 
almost all the rest being set aside upon their own statement that 
they had formed an opinion of the case from what they had read 
in the Rares. and could not trust themselves to give a true ver- 
dict. The | of allowing such a cause for challenge is 

rfectly evident. It is a most unpleasant thing to serve on a 
jury at all. It is especially unpleasant in criminal cases of im- 

rtance, and a ready mode of disqualifying himself from the 

ischarge of this important duty is thus opened to every one who 
dislikes trouble and responsibility. Independently of this, such 
a process must necessarily go far towards prejudicing the case 
by the display of popular feeling which it calls forth. It affords 
a marked contrast to our own proceedings, where the extensive 
rights of challenge accorded by English law to prisoners are 
hardly ever made use of in practice, and where the weak-minded 
interrogation of jurors as to their opinions formed on floating 
reports would not be allowed for an instant. 

Bad taste in the reporters of an American newspaper is perhaps 
to be expected and forgiven ; but the counsel, who are apparently 
eminent in their profession, might be expected to know better. 
They appear, however, to have behaved infinitely worse. ‘The open- 
ing speech of Mr. Ould, the District Attorney, is as disgraceful 
a composition as we ever had the misfortune to read. It is 
everything which an opening statement in a capital case ought 
not to be. The duties of an advocate under such circumstances 
are perfectly obvious and perfectly simple. They are to state 
the circumstances under which the charge has arisen, in the 
ilainest and shortest manner, to explain the principles of 
law which may be applicable to them as concisely as pos- 
sible, and to leave the questions arising on the case to the 
decision of the jury in the plainest and most unimpassioned 
manner. Mr. Ould seems to have considered this pro- 
saic office to be beneath his abilities. He began, accord- 
ingly, with a Dickenesque piece of pathos which ought to go 
to the heart of the gushing novelists who sneer at the cold 
pedantry of English lawyers. “It was the Sabbath—a day 
which for more than 1800 years has been set apart in commemo- 
ration of the Divine mission which brought peace on earth and 
good-will to man. In the soft gush of that Sabbath sunlight, at 
an hour between the morning and evening Christian sacrifice,” 
&e. &c. “ The prisoner at the bar had come to the carnival of 
blood fully prepared. He was a walking magazine. He 
was not only provided with a number of fire-arms, but had 
taken care to supply himself with different varieties, each 
one possessed of its peculiar excellence for the murderous 
work.” After detailing the circumstances of the murder, 
Mr. Ould proceeded to state the law of the case, which he 
did in the following striking fashion:—‘t Whilst the hand of 
reform and innovation has been busy in tearing down and 
remodelling other portions of the structure of human justice, the 
great, grand, and old foundations of the Common law with respect 
to this offence, instead of being impaired, have been strengthened 
by time. Spanning like an arch over the remote past and the 
present, they have become stronger by the pressure of centuries ;” 
and so he goes on, in a flood of maudlin nonsense, about “ the 
great old masters, even our rough ancestors,” and their morality, 
and “veracity,” from which (perhaps thanks to the kindred 
taste of the reporter) it is impossible to extract either the prin- 
ciples of law which were laid dows, or any sort of explanation 
of the grounds on which they rest. 

If Mr. Ould’s speech was disgraceful, that of Mr. Brady, the 
counsel for the prisoner, can only be described as disgusting. 
The member for lebone himself, when he defended Hornard. 
never sank solow. Mr. Brady began with a pathetic descrip- 
tion of friendship. It is “the most sacred of all artificial as dis- 
tinguished from natural sentiments.” By an easy transition he 
passed to Sabbath-breaking and adultery. If it was wrens (he 
argued) in Mr. Sickles to shoot Mr. Key in the gush of the 
Sabbath sunlight, how much worse it was of Mr. Key to choose 
Sunday for his assignations! He ought, on such a day, “ to have 
risen above the grossness of his nature, and though on no other 
days he had sent his aspirations heavenward, he should on that 
day have allowed them to pass in that direction.” For no less 
than seven hours did Mr. Bialy pour out such a flood of fustian 
and nonsense, equally opposed to law, logic, and common-sense, 
as the collective power of the whole Old Bailey bar—which is 
not without performers of a similar character—would not produce 
in seven years. After a rigmarole preface, he laid down “ three 
positions. First, human Jaws do not sh‘eld us from the enjoyment 
of human rights. Secondly, love by Divine law is perfect, though 
not regulated by human law. Third, the Divine law attaches 
responsibilities, to execute which does not constitute crime ;” and 
he actually had the unscrupulous and unblushing impudence to 
stand up in a Court of Justice and maintain—without interrap- 
tion or rebuke from the judge (who holds his office at the will of 
a mob whose daily bread is bunkum)—that every man has a 


natural right to kill any one who commits adultery with his 
wife, and that human laws cannot take away that right. 

“ three positions” —of which the first and third are so expressed 
that they may mean anything, whilst the second can mean 
nothing—appear to have been forgotten as soon as they were laid 
down ; for, after about a column of irrelevant maunderings, we 
find that the three positions have grown into seven points, the 
gist of which was—first, that Sickles did quite right to kill wy f 
and secondly, that, as he was mad when he did it, he did not 
“wrong. 

The stupidity of the defence is exactly on a par with its want 
of taste and law. Nothing but extracts can give a notion of its 
vulgarity. Speaking of the friendship between Sickles and Key, 
Mr. Brady said: “ The hearts of these two men have beaten almost 
against each other. Their hearts seem to have alternated in their 
pulsations as fur as personal acquaintance was concerned.” If 
the concluding words were not simple nonsense, it would be hard 
to find a better illustration of bathos. After a vast quantity of 
illogical rubbish about malice (in which it was maintained, 
first, that malice was not to be presumed without proof, and, 
secondly, that Sickles shot Key because he was angry with 
him for seducing his wife, which is the strongest kind of malice), 
Mr. Brady proceeded to show that adultery was very wicked, 
and that adulterers might lawfully be killed. In support of this 
thesis, he read every passage from the Bible in which adultery 
is referred to, and in particular the history of Amnon and Tamar, 
with that of Dinah, the Shechemites, Simeon and Levi. That 
Absalom cruelly murdered Amnon two years after his crime, and 
that David kissed him—that Simeon and Levi exterminated the 
Shechemites by a disgraceful and impious fraud—are, it would 
seem, grounds for supposing that Mr. Sickles had a right 
to shoot Mr. Key. td indignation were not the best argu- 
ment against this digusting abuse of the Bible, we might 
remind Mr. Brady that David's weakness towards Absalom was 
a conspicuous fault in his character ; and that Jacob, in describing 
his sons’ conduct, said—‘* Cursed be their anger for it was hot, 
and their wrath for it was cruel.” Mr. Brady takes so much 
pleasure in quoting passages about adultery, and showing 
its turpitude in emphatic and almost descriptive lan- 
guage, that we can only acquit his performance of gross it - 
rience by ascribing to him a degree of obtuseness of feeling 
which is in this country happily uncommon. The concluding 
flower of his first day’s oration is unique. After referring to 
the formal expressions still retained in American indictments 
about “ not having the fear of God before his eyes,” and “ being 
moved by the special instigation of the devil,” Mr. Brady con- 
cludes as follows :—‘‘ Unless the devil set him on, he committed 
no crime. If he was set on by the instincts with which his 
Maker had invested him, he yielded to the highest of all influ- 
ences, and an influence which he could not resist. If he had no 
other crime to answer for at the great Judgment-seat, his atone- 
ment would be light indeed.” During the rest of his speech, 
which occupied upwards of two hours on the following day, 
Mr. Brady maintained that his client acted under a fit of tem- 
porary insanity —that the provocation had driven him mad. 
This miserable quibble would justify every crime which the law 
is specially intended to repress; it would excuse the crime of 
Mr. Key as well as that of his murderer. If the gratification of 
violent anger is right, why not that of violent lust? If law is 
not to control the one passion, why should it control the other? 

Upon the case itself it is unnecessary to say much. It was a 
most lamentable and most horrible one—just one of thos»: ases 
in which a verdict of guilty ought to be inevitable, and to which 
mercy might properly be extended; but to recognise the fact that 
a man has a legal right to avenge any wrongs whatever by the 
death of the wrongdoer, is to break up the very foundations 
of society. 

We have noticed the case as an illustration of the way in 
which justice is administered where the judge has no power, 
and where'the people are above the law. It is a state of things 
which well deserves the notice of those who wish to introduce 
democracy into this country. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY UPON HIS KNEES. 


N his recognised capacity as Chairman of the Church Mili- 

. tant, Lord Shaftesbury has lately reported progress, and 
asked leave to pray again. It is so usual a thing to receive des- 
patches from this amiable nobleman on the subject of religion— 
to say nothing of philanthropy—that he comes to us like an old 
and welcome friend. To the Zimes he stands iu the relation of 
“special correspondent” from the Land of Goshen, and his 
peculiar mission is to let the ot know what is going on in 
that region of uninterrupted light. His letters waft with them 
a perfumed atmosphere of perennial piety. While we read, we 
seem, like Sir Galabad in the poem, to hear the noise of hymns. 
Far away, a long vista unfolds itself to all well-regulated imagi- 
nations of ‘‘ populous” preachers on the platform opening vials on 
the head of unbelief, elderly ladies with oranges melting into 
floods of tears on the area benches, and (effulgent spectacle!) an 
aristocratic figure seated for ever in the chair. How inestimable 
the privilege the British public enjoys in having some one who is 
y at a moment's notice to issue Forms of General Thanks- 
giving, to appoint appropriate formularies for days of humilia- 
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tion, and on any really momentous crisis to select and give out the 
necessary psalm. Occasionally he rises from the clerk to the clergy- 
man, and delivers a discourse. To this none but the most auda- 
cious heretic would dream for a moment of objecting. We may 
be bored, but we never fail to admire. Curates occasionally 
ach (chiefly, it is true, in the afternoons); and Lord Shaftes- 
ury, in virtue of his coronet and his near relationship to the 
“man of God,” is surely on a par with the inferior clergy. 
Whatever be the text, the pious exertions of himself and friends 
are commonly the moral of the sermon ; nor can sucha theme be 
otherwise than instructive. Full of profit, too, is his example to 
the nation. Come what may—whether the Russians are march- 
ing on Constantinople, or a French fleet approaches too near 
Portsmouth to be pleasant—down goes the julie Lord upon his 
knees, and telegraphs to the morning papers to say that Danger 
has found him at his post. As a general rule, “ prayer in the 
market-place” is not particularly recommended to Salenes by 
the great authorities of our faith; but advanced Christians are, 
of course, exempted from all such ceremonial law. They are 
bound, for the sake of influence over others, to keep their right 
hand well informed of what their left is doing, and to insist upon 
their right hand’s not keeping the important information to itself. 
Awed into silence by the gravity of the peerage, we are some- 
what shaken in our old convictions, and begin to modify our 
opinion about privacy and closets. A great deal is obviously to 
be said in favour of devotion on a housetop. Why should the 
sparrow keep that distinguished position always to herself? Is not 
rd Shaftesbury of more value than many sparrows? Assuming, 
however, that publicity is the first object of this high theological 
personage, we cannot refrain from suggesting that he might 
choose a more public place to prostrate himself than the obscure 
ages of our humble though well-meaning friend, the Record. 
hy not select the middle of the Park? A considerable degree 
of notoriety might be achieved through the medium of walking- 
placards, and an able organization of one-horse vans. How much 
might be done by the thorough co-operation of the shoe-black 
brigade! The ragged-school, with papers in their hats, would be 
better than nothing. “Down Again! The Approaching Euro- 
an crisis! Alarming Intelligence from the seat of war! 
arch of the Austrians across the Ticino! Go to the Marble 
Arch and see Lord Shaftesbury in his well-known attitude of 
Devotion! The proceeds will be bestowed on Missionary Socie- 
ties of sound Evangelical views. Children and Schools half- 
price!” In some such fashion might the proclamation run, and 
we need hardly say that its effect upon the country would be 
incalculable. 

The muezzin having proclaimed the hour of prayer, and himself 
led off the performance with a genuflexion, what can a devout 

ople do but follow in his wake? But what is to be the aim of our 
intercessions? ‘This question will intrude itself upon us despite 
every mental effort to the contrary. Perhaps it is not an essen- 
tial consideration with Lord Shaftesbury, who would sooner pray 
“for the puir deil” than for nobody. Still, even his lordship 
will allow that it is just as well to know the merits of the case, and 
he probably would not grudge us a few moments of reflection as 
to the side we are to adopt in our petitions. The present Conti- 
nental troubles might well reduce a wiser man than he is to despair 
of discovering which of the contending Powers are most worthy of 
England’s sympathy. But Lord Shaftesbury’s pious soul is not 
vexed with any fine-drawn speculations on this point. “On which 
side should be the hopes and prayers of the British people 
there can be but little question.” His method of solving the pro- 
blem is remarkable, not so much for its own intrinsic value, as 
for the favour which it is likely to find with the most unedu- 
cated of that comprehensive body—the middle class. Having 
ascertained the number of “the beast,” and compared the con- 
flicting claims of the various crowned heads to that proud title— 
having contrasted the present state of Europe with the striking 
passages in the minor ee ee lordship’s next step is to con- 
sult the periodical publications of the Bible Society. What is the 
Austrian “ tariff” upon Bibles? How do the Sardinians take to 
missionaries? This momentous point once settled, he moves 
for mental returns of the comparative number of Jesuits 
in Vienna and Turin. Nothing then remains but to blow the 
trumpet in Zion, to ring the evangelical bell, and have the nation 
up to family prayers. 

The style of the summons which he has issued to the believin 
admirers of the Record ought not to be too severely criticised. 
Grammar and great religious power are not universally found 
together. The high:st orators, moreover, find it expedient to 
sink to the level of the audience they address; and too much 
regard for the technicalities of language would be out of place 
in the Low Church publication. It is not therefore upon scho- 
lastic grounds that we venture to take exception to his lordship’s 
manifesto. He may violate all the concords in succession, for 
aught we care, 80 long as he does not outrage common sense. But 
his recent letter exhibits such a profound misappreciation of the 
situation of foreign affairs at this moment, that it is proper we 
should not pass over it in silence. To what little purpose he has 
perused the Continental intelligence of late may be seen in his first 
sentence. This is the way he sums up the eventful occurrences 
of the last three months :—“ Sardinia, having exhibited her full 
willingness for the maintenance of peace, is to be basely and 
cruelly attacked by the Emperor of Austria.” Asa preamble, 
it strikes us that this account of the crisis, which is the 


_ sole account he vouchsafes to the public, is tolerably sweeping. 


Who on earth may be Lord Shaftesbury’s foreign correspon- 
dent, goodness only can tell. Sardinia no doubt has cause of 
complaint against Austria, but to say that she has ever exhibited 
any pacific inclinations at all is simply untrue. The Viennese 
Government may or may not have been premature in their 
anxiety to anticipate attack; but they have certainly displayed 
no baseness, and have not yet had the opportunity of showing 
cruelty. The noble Lord perhaps has never heard of Garibaldi 
and his free corps—of Count Cavour’s sinister influence at the 
Tuileries—of the treaty, defensive and offensive, concluded with 
Russia at the very hour that Sardinia in conscious duplicity was 
playing the lamb before the eyes of Europe. As he probably 
derives his information from platforms and Protestant missiona- 
ries, this is not strange. Nothing can be more quaint than the 
reasons he assigns for his political predilections. He seems to 
conceive that the coming war is to be a war between Papacy 
and evangelical truth. For anything we know, he has already 
marked down the future site of the battle of Armageddon. 
“Sardinia has raised the Waldenses from degradation and suffer- 
ing. Austria is the sole support of Papal tyranny in Central Italy. 
Austria has seized whole depdts of Bibles, and transported their 
contents beyond the frontier, amid, as the report says, the 
unavailing tears and sighs of tens of thousands of the 
— What may be the nature of the report on which 

e bases his statement we are unable to imagine. It is probably 
one of those reliable sources upon which he grounded his exag- 
gerated declamations about Indian massacre. Nor do we feel 
convinced whether the sighs and tears of tens of thousands are 
meant for poetical imagery or for plain fact. Judging from his 
usual accurate acquaintance with matters of detail, we prefer to 
assume that he intends them for the latter. If such be the case, 
we fear the truth must for the present rank among the category 
of “things not generally known.” Among things not known to 
Lord Shaftesbury, on the other hand, we are apparently 
to include the assistance which France has lent for ten 
years to the Vatican in the shape of French infantry to check 
the Roman people in their aspirations after liberty. If we might 
venture to suggest some further emendation in his speech, we 
should question the high estimate he forms of the spiritual tone at 
Turin. Sardinia’s love of toleration indicates rather a political 
than a religious bias. A not over moral Court and an indifferently 
devout population would be amused to hear that an English 
nobleman imagines them to be supporting all alone the cause of 
piety. The noble Lord, in the excitement of oratory, rises all at 
once to interrogation. ‘* Where,” he asks, “ on the Continent 
is the circulation of the Scriptures so open, so wide, so counte- 
nanced as by the Sardinian authorities?” As his eloquence takes 
the shape of a question, it may be he will allow our argument to 
wear the garb of an answer. Devoted, heart and soul, as Victor 
Emmanuel long has been to missionary labour, Lord Shafies- 
bury appears to have forgotten the existence of two unknown 
countries, called in pedantic works by the recondite names of 
Germany and Prussia. An obscure individual, familiar to book- 
worms under the appellation of Martin Luther, once perma- 
nently modified the religion of both, and nothing has lately 
induced us to believe that his theological tenets have been 
pony | extirpated from either. In the ensuing contest Prussia 
and Germany, the free, the educated, the enlightened, will be 
found, if anywhere, by the side of their Austrian brothers. 
So much for the queer notion that the cause of France 
is the “ nascent’ cause of truth and justice, religion and 
piety.” 

If the facts which he has given to the world were not, as they 
assuredly are, facts founded upon fiction, we should still demur 
to his mode of balancing political claims. The justice or injus- 
tice of Sardinia’s cause can have nothing to do with her religious 
views, though in no case could she be described as a Protestant 
nation, except by a very bold figure of speech. It is vain, how- 
ever, to hope that he or the ignorant class to whom he appeals 
can understand or sympathize with our opinions on this subject. 
But it is right at least to observe that Lord Shaftesbury, in ad- 
dressing circulars to his countrymen, puts himself in a false 
position. He is a distinguished philanthropist, and has done 
good in his generation, even if he have done it with no littleparade. 
All honour be to those whose career is marked by an active 
benevolence! But he is a poor politician, and a wretched judge 
of national questions. His enemies would call him intaloomes 
and uninformed—even his friends confess that his heart is better 
than his head. What business has he to deliver his ill-digested 
opinions with all the air of a profound philosopher? Nor ought 
the mask of ostentatious piety under which he veils them 
to protect him from the severest criticism. The attitude he 
chooses to adopt has its comic, but it has also its serious 
aspect. Some truths are too grave to be more than hinted at in 
our pages. But Lord Shaftesbury has chosen to travestie a 
solemn thing, and he must pardon us if we close our ob- 
servations with a solemn quotation. Let us recommend for 
his edification a passage with which he, of all men, should 
be familiar. It is drawn from an authority which he will 
not dare to dispute. ‘ When thou prayest, theu shalt not 
be as the hypocrites are; for they ioe to pray standing 
in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men.” Is Lord Shaftes also among the 
Pharisees ? 
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ELECTION PARADOXES. 


Ls STANLEY has judged wisely in declining to be put in 
nomination for the City of London. He has avoided useless 
trouble and interruption of his official duties; and, he has also 
escaped inconvenient inquiries, which might have forced him to 
declare himself on several points as to which an opinion on one 
side might damage the present prospects of his father’s Govern- 
ment, and an opinion on the other side might prove equally 
injurious to his own future chances of political power. The 
constituency of King’s Lynn are probably content to rest their 
choice on the personal qualities of Lord Stanley, or on the claim 
made by “the Queen’s Government” to general support. We 
say “the Queen’s Government,” because some of the Ministers 
have used her Majesty’s name in their addresses as if they con- 
sidered that it conferred upon them some peculiar right to 
national sympathy to which their predecessors, and possible 
successors, could not pretend. The country has, in fact, been 
called upon to support the Government because it is the Govern- 
ment; and this is, at any rate, a simple rule of action, and one 
by no means unknown in earlier times. A county member of 

r. Pitt’s time is reported to have said that he habitually sup- 
ported Government on the plain and obvious principle that 
Government ought to be supported. This principle will, at the 
present moment, preserve those who steadily adhere to it from 
getting involved in endless doubts and difficulties. 

But to those who decline to be thus satisfied, it is undeniable 
that serious perplexities present themselves. ‘The Conservatives 
of the City of London desired to put up Lord Stanley, we suppose, 
as the champion of Conservatism against Lord John Russell. 
Mr. Bright, on the other hand, declares that Lord Stanley sur- 

asses Lord John Russell in claims to the confidence of the 

iberals. At the same time Mr. Holyoake, of whom Lord 
Stanley lately made respectful mention in the House of Com- 
mons, returns the compliment thus paid to him by declaring in 
his newspaper, the Reasoner, that in the event of a contest for 
the City of London he would prefer Lord Stanley to Lord John 
Russell, as more likely to promote the “ highest form of liberty.” 
It may be as well to inform our readers that it is the special 
province of the Reasoner “to inculcate the practical sufficiency 
of Natural Morality, apart from Atheism, Theism, or the Bible.” 
Having stated as much as this, we may dwell for one moment 
upon the facts that Lord Derby is Chancellor of Oxford—that 
neither at Oxford nor Cambridge would a candidate have the 
slightest chance unless he professed to be at least a moderate sup- 
porter of Lord Derby’s Government—and that the great majority 
of clergymen believe that the Church is safe so long as the 
State is under Lord Derby’s guidance. One cannot but admire 
the fortune of a house which thus unites the suffrages of 
pious men and secularists — of those who hold that religion 
should influence all the affairs of life, and of those who would 
exclude it from the smallest interference with them. Country 
incumbents in secluded parsonages are earnest partisans of the 
father, and the editor of the Reasoner, from his office in Fleet- 
street, proclaims his confidence in the son. The politics of the 
house of Stanley have been as judiciously shaped as those of the 
Scotch families of the first half of the last century. in which the 
father was for King James and the son for King George, or vice 
versd, so that under either dynasty the family estate might be 
secure from forfeiture. It is told of one who was wise both for 
this world and for the next, that, professing Protestantism, he 
wished, nevertheless, that it were possible to ‘“‘ hedge” with the 
Virgin Mary. This might be prudent, he said, in case hereafter 
Romanism should turn out true. Lord Derby will probably be 
the head of a great party so long as he lives and Christianity 
flourishes in the land; and if Positive Philosophy should prosper 
to the most sanguine expectations of its disciples, Lord Ban ey 
will enjoy a different but equally potential influence. It may be 
safely affirmed that religion must be true or false, and in either 
alternative the power of the house of Stanley is secure. 

Beyond the civil words spoken of Mr. Holyoake in the House 
of Commons, we really do not know that either father or son has 
ever done any single act deserving eitherof praise or blame to which 
this remarkable fortune can be ascribed. Nor are Churchmen 
and Infidels the only antagonistic classes which they have recon- 
ciled. Lord Derby is ws aad wherever field sports are held in 
honour, and Lord Stanley’s name is dear to all who have a passion 
for statistics. The father counts friends on every racecourse, 
and the son in every institute in England. The one speaks as if 
he had read nothing but a daily newspaper, and had forgotten a 
good deal of that—the other seems upon every subject to crush 
the freedom and vigour of his own mind by the load of informa- 
tion he has piled upon it. When Lord Derby, in the House of 
Lords, moved the vote of thanks to the Indian army, no cornet 
of heavy dragoons need have been at a moment's loss as to the 
meaning of any single word he uttered. When Lord Stanley, on 
the same night, performed the? same high duty in the House of 
Commons, every sentence of his speech demanded the careful 
attention of an educated and intelligent audience. If you want 
lively impetuous oratory which shall pleasantly excite and never 
pall upon or tire you, go and listen to the father ; and if there is 
occasion for a clear logical exposition of principles, no one will 
suit you better than the son. The one is a master of declama- 
tion, and the other of dry hard facts—always excepting the facts 
of Indian finance. A soldier would say that Lord Derby ‘is the 
finest speaker in all England; and a social philosopher would 


claim the very same pre-eminence for Lord Stanley. To the 
former for ornamental, and to the latter for usefu beni se 
few can be named as equals. Of the house to which they both 
belong it may be truly said— 

Omne tulit punctum que miscuit utile dulci. 


But the talent for reconciling supposed contradictions has ex- 
tended from this distinguished family to its supporters. A Con- 
servative candidate for Greenwich stated in hia address that, 
although a Presbyterian, he was sincerely attached to the Church 
of England. Has the same ingenuity which produced the Liberal 
Conservative contrived for a new exigency the combination of 
Episcopalian Presbyterian? Perhaps Captain Sir J. Heron 

axwell only means that when there isno Scotch Church near 
he goes to an English Church, and is tolerably well satisfied with 
what he sees and hears there. We have heard frequently of 
officers of mutinied or disbanded regiments being attached for the 
campaign to some Queen’s Regiment employed in India. This 
is probably the sense in which Captain Maxwell uses the word 
“attached.” Certainly no minister of the Church of England 
ought to despise such attachment to her services ; but what sur- 
prises us is that it should be treated by the gallant candidate as 
a special recommendation, of which he has the exclusive pro- 
perty. We should think that many Presbyterians are attached 
with equal sincerity to the Church of — just as eve’ 
Cabinet, since the death of King William 1V., has been entitl 
to call itself the Queen’s Government. 

But, again, in the art of harmonizing conflicting notions, the 
Attorney-General feels so perfect that he actually contradicts 
himself for the mere sake of proving that a member of Lord 
Derby’s Government can do so without any fear of consequences. 
He began a speech this week at Ipswich by stating that he 
was one of those who felt convinced that Reform was not 
really called for “either by the public voice or by the public 
opinion of the country.” Perhaps there lurks in these words 
some subtle distinction between public voice and public 
opinion which eludes us, and hinders our apprehending exactly 
what the speaker meant. We must, however, proceed on the 
assumption that Sir F. Kelly used two words of equal import for 
the same reason that Sir i Cairns, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone, took a liberty with Lord John Russell's character— 
that is, in order to finish a sentence handsomely. We accept the 
words, then, in their plain meaning, and, keeping them still in 
mind, we come speedily to a statement that the late Reform Bill 
embodied principles which the speaker advocated at the general 
election of 1857. He adds that in his opinion common justice, 
if not political expediency, called loudly for the extension of the 
franchise to certain classes, and that the defunct Bill would 
have satisfied this demand. Now, here we have common 
justice, political expediency, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly demanding 
an extension of the franchise, while the public opinion 
of the country calls for no reform in the representation, 
and indeed hints very plainly that it had better not be meddled 
with. Really this is beyond us, and we give up trying to 
make it out. We have striven to agudeed all the shades of 
difference between revolution, reform, change, innovation, and 
amelioration, and have tried to conceive how the British Consti- 
tution would look after undergoing each of several distinct pro- 
cesses ; but when a candidate mentions to the electors, amon 
his other claims to their support, that public opinion and himse 
take opposite sides, the time has come for reason to make room 
for faith. Among innumerable confusions and contradictions, 
one thing only remains clear—that we fight under the blue or 
the yellow flag. This truth, that blue is not yellow, and this other, 
that Lord Derby and his friends form the Queen’s Government, 
are nearly all the firm standing-ground that remains to a perplexed 


people. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF BRITISH ART. 


ailigent readers of the newspapers are aware thata French 
gentleman, M. Théophile Silvestre, has lately visited this 
country on a kind of artistic mission. He was “ appointed,” as 
he tells us, “ by H. E., the Minister of State and oF the House- 
hold of H.M. the Emperor of the French, to inspect the Fine 
Arts in Europe ;” and, in the first instance, he turned his steps 
to England. The same benevolent and pacific despotism which 
concerns itself with its pars diapason, and regulates by Impe- 
rial decree the universal La, is anxious, as it am, to include 
European Art under its paternal care. The Minister of State, 
M. Achille Fould, is “‘ faithful to the traditions of Art’’—what- 
ever that may mean—and, as his delegate further informed the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, “ has directed his attention 
to the various European schools, and, notwithstanding his de- 
cided taste for traditional Art, is perfectly sensible of the new 
artistic tendencies; and English artists may confidently depend 
on the sympathies of this enlightened Minister.” To this we 
owe M. Silvestre’s mission. He was deputed to examine English 
Galleries, and to form an opinion as to the prospects of Art 
among us; and he was also the bearer of an invitation to British 
painters to forward their works to an Exhibition of paintings 
to be held in Paris in April, 1859. There was likewise a 
hope of still more substantial patronage behind. An Imperial 
purchaser would perhaps be found for some of the pictures that 
might be exhibited. “His Excellency the Minister of State 
would do his utmost to induce the Emperor to make choice of 
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some of them.” These advances, though pees ambiguous, 
were, as they deserved to be, courteously responded to by the 

Society of Arts and the Royal Academy. e do not know 
whether any of our painters fore ventured to prefer the Palais 
de |’Industrie to the Royal Academy for the display of their new 
works ; but it is far from improbable that some of last year’s 
pictures may be sent to Paris. In any case, there may be reason 
to fear that English art will be not altogether fairly represented 
by the selection. However, as art is cosmopolitan, we have 
every wish to further the interchange of reciprocal civilities ; 
and we hope that the Parisian public may derive as much 

leasure and profit from M. Fould’s ostentatious patronage of 

ritish artists as we do from the less pretending, but probabl 
more successful, speculation of M. Gambart’s annual Frenc 
Exhibition in Pall Mall. 

The gentleman entrusted with M. Foald’s inquiry appears to 
be in every way well fitted for his task. M. Silvestre is under- 
stood to have made very careful examinations of our Galleries, 
and to have read extensively in our art-literature. He announces 
his engagement in the preparation of a general History of Art 
and Artists (Dead and Living) in England, and meanwhile he 
has published, under the title of Art, Artists, and Industry in 
England, a translation of a French address which he delivered 
last winter before the Society of Arts. This sketch is an abridg- 
ment, we are informed, of part of his greater work ; and, inde- 

endently of its own merits, which are by no means inconsiderable, 
it is not a little interesting as the judgment of an intelligent 
foreigner on painting and painters in this country. 

M. Silvestre confirms an opinion which has often been ex- 
pressed in these pages, that French critics in general were almost 
ignorant, before the Paris Exposition of 1855, and the Man- 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857, of the very existence 
of an original school of art among us. ‘There can be no doubt 
that we owe to the opportunities, then for the first time afforded, 
of seeing in something like chronological order a fair display of 
English pictures, a growing appreciation, abroad as well as at 
home, of our artistic clams. MM. Mérimée (of the Academy), 
Charles Blane, About, and Gautier are enumerated by the pre- 
sent writer as those who have especially contributed to recom- 
mend to their compatriots the merits of English painters. But 
at a much earlicr period, according to M. Silvestre, the peculiar 
style of our paysagiste Constable exerted a strong influence on 
contemporary French artists. An exhibition of Constable’s works 
in Paris, in 1824, “ produced,” he says, ‘‘ quite a revolution in our 
school.” And he continues, “our most celebrated living land- 
scape painters, Corot, Théodore Rousseau, Paul Huet, Troyon, 
Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, are his passionate admirers. Eugéne 
Delacroix, of the Institute of France, who was the friend of 
Thomas Lawrence, Wilkie, Bonington, Copley Fielding, Turner, 
Etty, and many others of your illustrious artists, who in return 
have admired his works—Eugéne Delacroix was so struck with 
the power and variety of colour in Constable’s works, that after 
seeing them he immediately retouched his own youthful chef- 
d’euvre ‘The Massacre of Scio,’ one of the most pathetic paint- 
ings of the century.” And in another place M. Silvestre ae 
to the impression made on connoisseurs in Paris by Richard 
Bonington, who made France his residence. But in spite of these 

artial anticipations, there is no doubt that it is quite lately that 

renchmen have begun to recognise the existence of an English 
school of painting; and even yet, we believe, the vast collection 
of the Louvre contains no work by a British artist. 

- Without endorsing all M. Silvestre’s assertions and specula- 
tions, we may safely say that his lecture is a vigorous and generally 
faithful sketch of the English school. In respect of style, he is 
rather apt to sacrifice sense to point ; and the translation, though 
spirited, does not seem to do uniform justice to the epigrammatic 

iquancy of the original. Wherever the author deserts his 
Listorieal disquisitions, and touches upon matters of present in- 
terest, there is a somewhat grotesque mixture of courtly adula- 
tion for his Imperial patron, and of ad captandum commonplaces 
about the freedom and independence of his English audience. 
But this, perhaps, considering his position, was unavoidable. He 
has not developed in this preliminary sketch his general conclu- 
sions as to the genius and special characteristics of the English 
school, though he makes it plain that he credits it with great 
mastery of colour and with a paramount fidelity to nature. And, 
doubtless, from his point of view, and as acontrast to the general 
traditions of the Paris studios, these are the qualities which in 
a British gallery would most forcibly strike an intelligent French- 
man. e quite agree with his conclusions so far; and we have 
only to wish that his politeness and his wish to please had not 
led him to an almost indiscriminate laudation of English art and 
artists. We may augur great future excellence for our native 
school of painters, without shutting our eyes to the faults and 
deficiencies of the past and the present. 

As might be expected, M. Silvestre’s researches into the history 
of English painting before the time of Hogarth are imperfect, 
and his deductions not alwaysconsistent. But into this we need 
not enter. The French critic considers Hogarth our first really 
original master, and endeavours, not without affectation, to find 
in his portrait an accurate reflection of the peculiarities of his 

nius. He compares his satire, without much precision, with 
that “of Persius, of Juvenal, of Petronius, and of Pope, the 
biting scenes of Shakspeare and Moliére, or the chapters of 
Rabelais and Honoré de Balzac ;” and professes to be reminded 


by his works of “the simplicity of Adrian Ostade, the humour 
of Teniers, the sentiment of Greuze, and the delicacy of Chardin.” 
He adds, euphemistically, “‘ His occasional coarsenesses arise from 
his excessive frankness. They are the overflowing of his vigour.” 
Of Hogarth’s technical merits as a painter, M. Silvestre says 
far less than he does of his mental qualities. The next portrait 
drawn by the lecturer is that of Reynolds, to whom are assigned 
“the lively profusion of Rubens, the magical light of Rembrandt, 
the strong yet simple majesty of Titian, the elegance of Van 
Dyck, the fine variety of colouring of Veronese.” As Sir 
Joshua regenerated English portrait painting, so did Richard 
Wilson, in our author's opinion, reform landscape. Here 
we think his praise misplaced as well as excessive. We 
should have predicated mannerism rather than originality of 
this artist. But M. Silvestre does not shrink from comparing 
him with Poussin—(no great praise, some would say)—and with 
Claude, Wynants, and Hobbema; and finds in him that blue 
tone “common to all northern painters,” which Gainsborough 
“pushed even to exaggeration.” The last-named artist, like 

ogarth, is criticised from his physiognomy; and upon the 
whole this is the most finished and satisfactory monograph of 
the series. Our author “raves” about the portraits of 
the Blue Boy, Mrs. Graham, and Mrs. Siddons; and com- 

ares Gainsborough in landscape with Breughel and Paul 

ril, and Cuyp and Huysmans of Malines. Such generaliza- 
tions are seldom convincing; but it may be worth adding 
that a “universal joy” and sensibility and geniality of 
sentiment are attributed to Gainsborough, while Wilson is 
emphatically ‘the painter of the fallen leaf.” Barry next comes 
on the scene, and is matched with a friend of the author's, 
M. Paul Chevanard, an “illustrious artist,” who is said to have 
an utter contempt for colour and an enthusiasm for Michael 
Angelo. “ He holds, with Barry, that the sole mission of art is 
to represent heroic deeds and to express social ideas; instead, 
however, of believing, like your illustrious countryman, in the 
law of human progress, he professes the absolute negation of all 
progress whatever.” M. Faced may perhaps wish to be 
saved from his friends, in spite of the high-sounding epithet 


M. Silvestre’s encomiastic language, every artist is illustrious, 
as in Parliamentary speech every member is honourable. Flax- 
man is characterized as holding ‘‘a middle place between the 
sculptor Canova—the man of sentiment, and the painter Louis 
David—the man of will.” M. Ingres—this is news to us—was a 
jt of Flaxman as well as of David. M. Silvestre was contra- 

icted as to the matter of fact by more than one of his auditors, in 
theassertion that Flaxman derived his antique inspirationsfrom the 
A®ginetan marbles. To Sir Thomas Lawrence the lecturer was 
far too rapturously complimentary ; though the praise laid on at 
first with an unsparing hand is considerably neutralized by sub- 
sequent qualifications. The conclusion is that he was essentially 
“the painter of women.” “The smile of his ladies,” says the gallant 
Frenchman, “ marks an era never to be forgotten in the history of 

ortraiture. Lawrenceis the real creator of the modern portrait. 

e has glorified the ladies of England.” Passing on to Wilkie, 
M. Silvestre compares him very cleverly with Hogarth and Teniers, 
assigning him the middle place between the two. Next he 
discusses Bonington, Constable, and Turner—adopting Mr. 
Ruskin’s estimate of the last-named painter, and indulging in 
some rather transcendental declamation about his genius. Living 
artists are to be reserved for his forthcoming history. The 
lecture concludes with a general eulogy on our national character, 
literature, and institutions. We can safely recommend it as an 
amusing and instructive disquisition, though the writer almost 
surfeits us with praise. It would be still more valuable if our 
foreign critic had put some shadows into his picture. As it is, 
he plainly considers- English art second only to that of France. 
“With the exception,” he says, “of the artists of the French 
school—whose heart and imagination will never grow old—the 
chiefs of the Continental schools seem to be wasting themselves 
in barren imitation. You, artists of England, without despisin 
pe noble traditions of Greece and Italy, are still eigil an 
ree.” 


REVIEWS. 


BROTHER PRINCE’S JOURNAL.* 


ERE we confined to internal evidence in forming an 
opinion of this book, we should simply set it down as one 

of those pieces of arrogant and fanatical Methodism which occa- 
sionally issue from the ultra-Evangelical press. As it is, we are 
bound to say, a more impudent production it has seldom been 
our fortune to meet with. When we saw, among the recent 
literary advertisements, the announcement setting forth that, in 
one volume post octavo, cloth, price five shillings, was published 
“ Br. Prince’s Journal,” &c. &c., we felt, as no doubt did many 
of our readers, considerable difficulty in believing that this was 
really the notorious, though of late invisible, Prince of the Aga- 
pemone. Not that we gave that gentleman credit for any re- 


* Brother Prince's Journal; or, an Account of the Destruction of the 
Works of the Devil in the Human Soul, by the Lord Jesus Christ, through 


the Gospel, Published for the rosetw Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1859. 


with which he is honoured. But it may be remarked that, in. 
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markable share of modesty. The capacities in which he and his fol- 
lowers have once or twice figured before the public do not, upon 
the whole, favour the notion that this virtue is among the fruits 
of the spirit cultivated in the above-named retreat. But 
we fancied that he had withdrawn himself, once and for ail, from 
a world which refused to believe the day of grace past, and the 
day of judgment commenced, and that he intended to restrict 
himself to hymns and hockey, and other pastimes suitable to the 
period which, in his opinion, has arrived. It is difficult to say 
what motives he had in coming forth from the seclusion of that 

iritual fortress in which he and his followers have entrenched 
themselves. It may have been a genuine belief in its moral 
worth that induced him to publish the book before us. As 
Swift in his declining years was astonished at the genius he had 
when he wrote the “ Tale of a Tub,” so Br. Prince, on turning 
over this record of his thoughts and feelings twenty years ago, 
may have been filled with amazement at the unaccountable piety 
of his youth—a piety so edifying to contemplate that it seemed 
to him improper to hide its light any longer under a bushel. 

The tone in which his preface is written, however, compels 
us to reject this theory as untenable. It is clear that Br. 
Prince now regards his state during the years occupied with 
the composition of this remarkable work as that of the grub, 
compared with which his present spiritual condition is the 
full perfection of the butterfly. What we, in our ignorance 
of the laws of religious physiology, take to be a highly deve- 
loped zealot, he explains to be nothing more than a writhing, 
crawling creature in a state of transition. If we want to see 
the perfect animal, we must search within the walls of the 
Seepetenee for a specimen. There the reader, to quote the 
words of the preface, “will see that spirit whose progress he 
has traced along the path of life, arrived, at length, at home, and 
entering into rest, the rest that remaineth for the people of God 
—God himself. He will see it perfectly delivered from the 
creature and from se/f, and perfectly restored to God—the end 
for which the gospel was given.” More correctly speaking, these 
are the things the reader may see, for, as the author naively ad- 
mits, “ whether he will see them, will depend upon the light by 
which he looks at them.” That the light will be in all instances 
favourable he does not expect, and he shows why it is not to be 
expected by an analogy of unparalleled audacity. He says :— 

The professing people of God under the Law—the Jews—in the last days 
of their dispensation, might have seen in Him in whom their dispensation 
was made perfect—Jesus Christ—the glory of God; they might have seen 
this, but what did they see ?—one who had a devil and was mad. Blinded 
by their spiritual pride and prejudices, they saw, even in the only-begotten 
of the Father, full of grace ca truth, a man carnal, sensual, and selfish, a 
frequenter of lew company, a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners, one that spoke blasphemy, and a deceiver of the 
people. The professing people of God under the Gospel—the Christian 
Church—in these the last days of their dispensation, may see in Him in 
whom their dispensation is made perfect, the likeness iat glory of Christ. 
They may see this, for one Ball 5 into the same image from glory to glory 
is there. But what will they see? 

And then follows a prayer that the professing people of God 
may not be afflicted with a blindness similar to that of the Jews. 
For the sake of common decency, we wish that there was some 
doubi as to the allusion in the last sentence; but what follows 
immediately shows that the writer had no intention of speaking 
figuratively. ‘‘ As it happened unto Thee for thy Father's sake, 
so, O Lord, has it happened unto me for Thine! For thy sake 
have I borne reproach; shame hath covered my face. I am 
become a stranger unto my brethren—the people of God—and 
an alien unto my mother’s children—the Church.” This needs 
no comment; and Br. Prince has, no doubt, formed a very just 
estimate of the opinion which the world will hold regarding 
him. That he is “carnal, sensual, and selfish,” many people, 

rofessing as well as unprofessing, probably already believe. That 

e is “one that speaketh blasphemy,” will not seem impos- 
sible to those who have read the passages we have quoted. 

On the whole, we are inclined to imagine that Br. Prince's 
Journal should be looked on as a sort of advertisement. The 
Agapemone is, as Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce very happily 
described it, a spiritual boarding-house. There persons whom 
Providence has seen fit to afflict with independent means and 
weak minds may find the comforts of a home, combined with 
the consolations of an eminently indolent religion. The idea is 
in its way perfect. Nine out of ten of the people who live in an 
ordinary temporal boarding-house do so out of sheer laziness. 
To some temperaments a ready-made society and a perfect 
immunity from the petty cares and troubles of housekeeping 
more than compensate for any loss of indepenence. In reli- 
gious matters, too, there is a class of mind ever ready to shirk 
meeting its weekly bills; and to such minds any good stout doc- 
trine which insists strongly upon grace and ignores all responsi- 
bilities and duties will be, in effect, a sort of boarding-house. 
Of course, as in the other case, there are different degrees in 
spiritual boarding ; from adhesion to the comfortable dogma of 
the unprofitableness of works—which, as not involving a total 
loss of individuality, may be considered as the analogue of 
the “ bed, breakfast, and boots’’ of the semi-hotel—to complete 
prostration before, and absorption in, the tenets of some 
strong-voiced chosen one whose simple teaching is—‘ Put your 
trust in me, and your money in the plate, and all other things 
shall be added unto you.” ere Br. Prince in business solely 
in the religious line, the latter is the species of accommodation 
he would offer. But being an enterprising man, and disregard- 


ing the principle of division of labour, he conceived the idea of 
opening an establishment where body as well as soul should be 
taken in and done for. He reasoned very justly that the prin- 
ciples upon which the transaction was based were the same in 
both cases; and that persons who would place their consciences 
and mental faculties in his keeping, in order to save themselves the 
trouble of solving questions touching their duty to God and their 
neighbour, would be very likely to place their property in his 
hands to be saved the trouble of managing it—the one form of 
indolence being by no means incompatible with the other. Bold 
and original as the scheme was, it could not, however, be ex- 
pected to succeed without the employment of some of those arts 
upon which more or less depends the ultimate success of every 
enterprise in these advertising days. It was requisite to bring 
the attractions of Brother Prince's doctrine and establishment 
immediately before the public eye. In his own neighbourhood, 
he himself, mounted upon his steed “ Glory,” was perhaps no 
uncommon apparition, and the green lanes of Somersetshire may 
have occasionally resounded with the strains of a carriage-full of 
Brothers and Sisters in Love singing the Agapemonite Psalter ; 
but these things, though gratifying to the rustics of the west 
country, were not advertisements to the world at large. It was 
clearly necessary to puff; but how was this to be managed deco- 
rously? Obviously, it would never have done to say in the 
public newspapers, “ Ladies and gentlemen with i py pro- 
perty prepared for Heaven by the undersigned,” or “ To 
persons with a conviction of sin and independent means: There 
are a few vacancies in a cheerful musical circle, conducted 
by B. P.” Such announcements would but have been a 
bye-word to the scoffer and a stumblingblock to the un- 
awakened. As the puff direct was impossible, there was nothing 
for it but to try the puff oblique, and this we have in the present 
volume. Captious people may say it is the old stale contrivance 
of a brick offered as a specimen of the complete house; but at 
any rate it is a very pious brick, and clearly the question left for 
our consideration is, if Br. Prince was so good when he consi- 
dered himself a miserable sinner, what must he be now that he 
believes himself to be a saint ? 

We need scarcely say it is not our purpose to warn our 
readers against answering this insidious advertisement. We 
merely take up the work as a fragment illustrating curiously the 
development of fanaticism. As we have already said, there is 
nothing in it which directly suggests any of the subsequent 
Agapemonian extravagances. The preface, indeed, is rather 
strong, as may be imagined from our extracts; but the Journal 
itself does not display much more religious eccentricity than some 
books we could name, and for aught we know there may be such 
a register in the writing-desk of many a British Christian or Evan- 
gelical Ally at the present moment. It purports to be a record 
of “ Br. Prince’s religious experience under the Gospel,” extending 
over a space of between three and four years, during the greater 

art of which time he was a divinity student at Lampeter Col- 

ege. We learn incidentally that he had at first adopted medi- 

cine as a profession. Fortunately for the bodily welfare of 
mankind, before he had time to develope any original views in 

that line, a conviction of sin and a revelation induced him to turn 

his attention to religion. So at Jeast the Journal gives us to 

understand ; but of course it is not unnatural that a young man 

of his peculiar gifts should feel a preference for a calling in which 
there is always an opening for the irregular practitioner; while 

to attain a congenial success in the other line, he would have 

had to enter into competition with a Holloway, a Morison, or a 
Daffy. While learning his business, he did a good deal in the 
way of amateur ministry, just as young medical students open 
veins and extract teeth gratuitously for the sake of practice. A 
religious Rarey, in ambition at least, if not in achievements, he 
never feared to tackle the atheist, however vicious, or the infidel, 
however intractable, In these cases, owing no doubt toa want of 
experience, his triumphs were by no means commensurate with his 
zeal ; but with bed-ridden old women he appears to have been 
very generally successful, and to have been a great comfort to 
more than one dying sinner. With pardonable pride he relates 
how one of his patients “could scarcely sit upon her chair,” so 
severely did he sift her, as his phrase is. “ It was truly curious,” 
he says, “ to observe how she writhed under the Truth, which 
really seemed to transfix her like a pierced serpent.” Upon 
another, a dying old woman, “a professor from youth,” the effect 
of the Truth was such that ‘her son sent a message to say that 
I was not to come again, as the doctor said it weakened her. I 
thought this a good sign, as the devil invariably stirs where God 
is working, and went immediately.” In his account of another 
case, a few pages further, we have one of the most painful and 
revolting descriptions we ever met with. “ Mrs. B.,” he writes, 
“having been much affected by what I said to her on Sunday, 

and having also shown some signs of awakening, being now in bed 
unwell, I deemed this might be a proper opportunity to speak 
to her more freely.” He did speak to her freely, and the next 
entry is to this effect :— Mrs. B. had a dreadful night : 
the attendants could not keep her in bed; her anguish was hor- 
rible. I never shall forget it, and I am sure I never saw such a 
terrible sight as that poor lady presented to-day when kneeling 
upright in her bed, with the blood streaming from her temples ; 
every motion of her body, and every feature in her face bespoke 
the most intense and agonising terror.” After this we are not 
surprised to find that “ poor Mrs. B. had a convulsive fit during 
‘the night” — “she had a tremendous shake not long after 
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she received the message of peace from my mouth ”—that 
“she could not possibly keep in bed, but stamped and raved 
about the room in agony unutterable.” At the funeral he com- 
placently observes, “I have three children” (persons who re- 
ceived the message of peace from his mouth) “ in that church- 
yard, or rather, their tabernacles moulder there ; they are with 
the Lamb.” We were wrong to say just now that it was for- 
tunate he abandoned the study of medicine. Had he remained 
> the medical profession, he could not have done much more than 
this. 


From these specimens the reader will be able to imagine what 
sort of book Br. Prince’s Journal is. Unfortunately it cannot be 
regarded as a work altogether exceptional. It is an example—a 
very gross one, it is true, but still in language and sentiment an 
example—of a class of literature which flourishes to a considerable 
extent among us. It has all the distinctive features of that 
literature, exaggerated and burlesqued we admit, but quite re- 
cognisable, and, we have no doubt, would be acknowledged by 
many very excellent persons as a perfectly Jegitimate and awa- 
kening production, were it not for that unfortunate preface and 
the peculiar odour of the author’s name. ‘The style is one 
which, for want of a better designation, we may describe as 
florid evangelic, that is to say, a groundwork or basis of that 
most offensive of all slangs—the religious—thickly encrusted with 
Seripture phrases. As is usual in such cases, the noble language 
of the Bible is introduced with an appropriateness and intelli- 
gence which reminds one of poor Quashee thrusting his legs 
through the sleeves of a regimental coat and tying the tails round 
his neck. Besides this orthodox sort of ornamentation, Brother 
Prince introduces a startling novelty into serious composition 
by frequently finishing off a sentence with a gratuitous “ Halle- 
luiah !” BeuJah!” Penuel!” or “ Jehovah Nissi!” ejaculations 
which we need not say give an air of fervour and richness to his 
diction. But the resemblance is not confined to style alone. 
Like all religious empirics, Br. Prince is vehement in insisting 
on the necessity of ignorance. He devotes several pages 
to proving that St. Paul was not a learned man. He glories in 
the fact that of those ‘‘ who have been blessed to the conversion 
of souls,” the greater number have been illiterate men. He is all 
for the *‘ heart” and “soul,” and deprecates the employment of 
tke “head” in religious matters, obviously looking upon that 
member as an impediment to salvation. For his own part, he 
determines to ‘ become a fool, and so by the foolishness of 
preaching save them that believe.” He seems, however, by some 
process best known to himself, to have arrived at precisely the 
opposite result. Another feature in this book is the prominence 
given to the doctrine—so mischievous in fanatical hands—of ex- 
ceptional Divine interference. Not only does he in this way 
account for all his own impulses, and everything he does, but he 
makes out Heaven as interposing, in one case to cure him of a 
toothache, in another to secure him an inside seat in a chaise, in 
a third to secure him a prize in Euclid. “ Through the help of 
the Lord, I have luppen ower a wall,” says Mause Headrigg. 
“ By the help of my God, I have overcome an east wind,” says 
Br. Prince; and, when reading for a scholarship at Lam- 
peter, not having allowed himself time to make up the whele 
course, he “‘besought God to lead him to those lonnien of 
study which would be specially required.” The result was, that 
he “ got > the series of prophecy respecting the Messiah, which 
proved to be the very point “in question ;” and he was, in con- 
sequence, successful. The idea of the Almighty acting as a 
judicious ** coach” to a lazy student is one of those touches of pious 
the hemy which are only to be met with out of “ the profane 
world.” If the reader possesses, or has access to, a law ibrary, 
and wishes to see to what account this doctrine is turned in 
the Agapemone, he need only look to the case of Thomas »v. 
Roberts, in De Gex and Smale’s Reports. There he will find 
set out at full length a letter in which Br. Thomas, one 
of the followers of “the servant of the Lord,” i.e, our 
author, informs his intended wife of an interference with respect 
to the settlement of her property—the effect of which was that 
Br. Thomas, on his marriage, acquired absolutely between soool. 
and 6ooo/. ; and this is only one out of the many instances which 
might be selected from the report of the above astounding case. 
In fact, this doctrine is the keystone of the Agapemonian creed, 
as well as of many other less offensive fanaticisms. Numbers of 
really religious people carelessly employ the phrase, ‘‘ the will of 
the Lord,” just as certain natural philosophers use the expression 
‘a freak of nature,” to account for anything they are too indolent 
or too ignorant to explain in any other way. Every impulse is 
referred to an extraordinary divine origin, every ordinary occur- 
rence is a judgment ora manifestation. Then arises the necessity 
for an interpreter, who may, it is true, be a sincere and pious 
man. But on the other hand he may be a Br. Prince, or one 
of the many means between these two extremes. ‘To all appear- 
ance, there is a wide difference between an Agapemone and a 
sober whitey-brown tabernacle with a refreshing preacher in it. 
Even giving the former the full benefit of the Scotch verdict of 
“not proven” with respect to certain charges made against it, 
there can be no doubt it is a much less respectable kind of esta- 
blishment than the latter. But for all that, the principles upon 
which they are conducted are often wonderfully alike, and 
although, happily, Princes of the pretensions of our author are 
scarce, there is no searcity of worthy people who, in spite of all 
warnings, more or less put their trust in Princes, 


JONES’S POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
R. WHEWELL has conferred a real service on literature, 


and on the cause of economical science, by the compilation 
of his friend’s unpublished writings. Mr. Jones, of Haileybury, 
though he was widely known as a lecturer, an administrator, 
and a member of society, was prevented by the accident of his 
position and of his peculiar pursuits from attaining the popular 
reputation which his qualities, under a different combination of 
cireumstances, could scarcely have failed to secure. The portrait 
of which an engraving is prefixed to the present volume con- 
veys a just impression of an intellect at once vigorous and 
playful. In the days when ecclesiastics were entrusted with the 
government of nations, Mr. Jones might have filled the post of 
ruling Cardinal; and even within living memory he would have 
been appreciated by that old-fashioned English society which 
was familiar with the cognate virtues of Dr. Folliot of Crotchet 
Castle. In the Church, as it existed during his later years, he 
was perhaps thought a little out of place; and, as Dr. Whewell 
significantly remarks, “it was never found possible to reward 
with ecclesiastical preferment the Archbishops’ Tithe Commis- 
sioner—at any rate, it was never done.” It was true that he 
had conferred greater material services on the Establishment 
than any bishop or clergyman of his time; he was learned, he 
was able, and + was orthodox; but he was in some external 
aspects secular and careless. Manly, genial, and conscientious, 
with that honesty which belongs to habitual logic and to native 
humour, Mr. Jones was not cast in the mould which is ap- 
roved by modern prelates or by elderly ladies. Some imper- 
ection is inseparable from human nature, and therefore it is 
necessarily tolerated even in the model profession; but the 
allowable defects of the clergy, as estimated by the popular 
standard, are all of the negative, decorous, and, as it were, of the 
feminine class. A latent selfishness, a conventional narrowness, 
judicious cowardice displaying itself in the form of a mild and 
reticent hypocrisy—such (or tendencies bordering on these) are 
the little clerical failings which are thought to lean to the side 
of virtue, or at least to the side ef preferment. The bluff, out- 
spoken, satirical, and joyous parson of a generation not long 
gone by—the acute and yet indulgent censor of others, who 
was, perhaps, a little too indulgent to himself—has as little 
chance of ecclesiastical promotion in the present day as of a 
place among the imaginary personages of a young lady’s novel. 
Dr. Whewell’s biographical sketch has no fault but that of 
brevity ; and if any future edition of the volume should be re- 
quired, it would well deserve further expansion. His concise 
remarks on Mr. Jones’s economical doctrines are, perhaps, a little 
biassed by his well-known predilection for the mode of reasoning 
which is commonly called inductive. There is no method in the 
science of political economy which can be generically distin- 
guished from any rival process of arriving at similar or conflicting 
conclusions. All inquirers into the subject necessarily reason 
upwards from observed facts, and again downwards from general 
propositions ; and if one writer employs himself by preference in 
collecting phenomena, while another devotes himself to generaliza- 
tion, their labours are as consistent as the industry of a Man- 
chester spinner with the enterprise of a Liverpool importer of 
cotton wool. Dr. Whewell sneers at Ricardo’s theory of rent, 
not merely on the ground of its possible errors or insufficiency, 
but because it is said by its advocates not to “ pretend to give an 
exposition of the laws by which the rise and progress of rent, in 
the ordinary and vulgar sense of the word, is regulated. . _ . he 
did not pretend to examine the circumstances which pract.cally 
determine the amount of rent in any country.” To this, according 
to Dr. Whewell, “it was a sufficient reply to say, that the object 
of Mr. Jones was to give an account of the laws by which rent 
‘in the ordinary and vulgar sense of the word’ is regulated. He 
tried to ascertain the progress and consequences of * what is com- 
monly called rent,’ and the reader might be left to decide for 
himself which subject of inquiry may be better worth his notice— 
the rents that are actually paid in every country, or the Ricardian 
rents, which are not those actually paid in any country.” But 
the reader can seldom be safely Jett to decide anything for 
himself until it is first ascertained whether he is competent to 
judge of the question. Mr. Ricardo’s inquiry may be important 
and useful, although the hypothesis on which it proceeds is never 
realized in fact, and even on the assumption that the writer was 
himself unaware that it was in part imaginary. Dr. Whewell 
himself has written a Treatise on Mechanics in which, as in all 
other works of the same kind, it is assumed from beginning 
to end that substances have no such property or accident as 
friction. As he would not fail to explain to a pupil, there is not a 
single formula in the book which would be found in practice to 
express the true relation between a power anda weight. Levers, 
screws, toothed wheels, and pulleys, would one and all be either 
superfluous or inadequate to their purpose, because Dr. Whewell, 
like Mr. Ricardo in the case of rent, ‘*‘ did not pretend to examine 
the circumstances by which equilibrium, in the ordinary and 
vulgar sense of the word, is regulated.” If a working engineer 
were to urge that he, for his part, did make it his object to 
determine the laws by which equilibrium, in the ordinary and 


* Literary Remains, consisting of Lectures and Tracts on Political 
Economy, of the late Rev. Richard Jones, &c. Edited, with a 
Notice, by the Rev. William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity 
Cambridge. Lcndon; Murray, 1859, 
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vulgar sense of the word, is regulated, the mechanical theorist 
would applaud the utility of his occupation without acknow- 
ledging any invidious contrast with his own. Dr. Whewell 
would assuredly not leave a raw student “to decide for himself 
which subject of ok pd might be better worth his notice—the 
laws of motion which are actually found at work in every sub- 
stance, or the Whewellian laws which are not those actually 
operative in any substance.” In both cases, however, it would 
be more accurate to say that the general formula may be as 
indispensable as the modifying circumstances of which it takes 
no account. 

It is true that Mr. Jones’s distinctive merit as an economical 
inquirer consisted in his habit of testing at every stage the accu- 
racy of his generalizations by comparison with the facts which 
they purported to explain. As he acutely remarks, English 
writers have been followed by their Continental disciples in the 
practice of confining their inquiries to the exceptional and artificial 
state of society which exists in Great Britain. There is no 
historical ground for the assumption that the form of civilization 
which may perhaps be esteemed the highest is also that to which 
all other communities throughout the world are tending. Finding 
that England is not in fact an economical type of Europe or of 
Asia, Mr. Jones devoted much of his attention to an examination 
of the sources and forms of wealth which are actually to be found 
in different countries. His choice of a subject may naturally 
have been influenced by his position as a professor in a College 
for the education of Indian civilians, for Mr. Ricardo’s theory of 
rent would have thrown but little light on the tenure of land by 

ots or by village communities. There is, however, no doubt 
that the bent of his mind was rather to observation and criticism 
than to theoretical generalization. As a farmer, a man of the 
world, and a Commissioner for the commutation of tithes, he 
was familiar with many details which fitted but awkwardly into 
the symmetrical classifications of his systematic predecessors. 
He saw that, in spite of Malthus, food sometimes increased faster 
than population, and his studies taught him that nineteen- 
twentieths of mankind neither work for money wages nor pay 
a money rent. The historian of the Inductive Sciences not 
unnaturally claims to number his friend among the followers of 
the so-called Baconian method as opposed to what he stigmatizes 
as the a priori school. 

It is a common error to erect into a rigid philosophic antithesis 
the opposite tendencies of thought which result from varyin 
circumstances and from the individual differences of intellectua 
temperament. In the regions of science there is room both for 
the imaginative faculty which discerns general laws, and for the 
sceptical corrections which are supplied by common sense. An 
a priori system of political economy, unconnected with the results 
of observation, is nowhere to be found, except in the chimerical 
speculations of French and German Socialists. The Novum 

rganon, which occupied a prominent place in Mr. Jones's 
youthful studies, may have stimulated or strengthened his ten- 
dencies to scientific inquiry, but it certainly never supplied him 
with a system. Notwithstanding the high authority of Dr. 
Whewell and of Sir John Herschel, modest students may still 
be permitted to doubt whether the famous Baconian method, if 
it is indeed a method, is to be found in the works of Bacon. 
The joint editors of the Advancement of Learning, although 
diametrically opposed to one another on the question, repudiate 
with equal y Ha the popular belief that Bacon has achieved 
his object by contributing largely to the modern development of 
scientific discoveries. Mr. Ellis holds that the doctrine of his 
author is neither original nor useful, and that his great work is 
rather an eloquent exposition of the advantages of knowledge 
than a philosophic method or system. Mr. Spedding, maintaining, 
with much force of argument, the contrary opinion, nevertheless 
declares that the inductive process really taught by Bacon has 
never been understood or applied by subsequent generations of 
inquirers. It is at least certain that Mr. Jones needed no master 
to teach him that, before explaining the economical relations of 
society, it was desirable to open his eyes and see them as they 
actually existed. 

Few writers on similar subjects are more spirited or more 
readable than Mr. Jones, although it is a popular error to 
suppose that the study of economy is ordinarily dry or repulsive. 
The “dismal science,” as the theory of human dealings is 
sometimes absurdly nicknamed, has, in fact, been principally 
created by the labours of minds which would in any pursuit 
have been distinguished by liveliness and originality. Adam 
Smith and Malthus might have acquired a reputation as bril- 
liant essayists if they had not earned the loftier fame which 
belongs to scientific discoverers. Among later writers, Mr. 
John Mill, in addition to qualities of a higher or more solid 
kind, commands in his style, in his fertility of illustration, 
and in his proneness to paradox, all the necessary elements 
of popularity. Mr. Jones indulged largely in the useful and 
agreeable duty of correcting the inaccuracies or exaggerations of 
his predecessors. It was the habit of his mind, or, according 
to br Whewell, the characteristic of his inductive mode of 
reasoning, to show by experiment that the live fish would make 
the full pitcher run over, while more credulous reasoners were 
explaining the causes which were supposed to prevent the over- 
flow, The fruitful discovery that the economical condition of 
England was, in almost all respects, exceptional and solitary, 
furnished him with the means of checking many assertions which 


had previously passed unquestioned. He always took pleasure 
in showing that propositions which might be true with respect 
to English rents and wages were inapplicable to India, to 
Russia, to Germany and France, to Ireland, to the Scottish 
Highlands, and to Wales. There is, as he showed, only one 
great community in which the labourers are employed by capi- 
talists, or the land occupied by tenant farmers in a position to 
resist extortion by the transfer of their stock to other districts 
or occupations. In the economy of England, as in its machinery, 
friction has been reduced to a minimum, while, in other parts of 
the world, legal or material impediments vitiate almost any 
general formula which may have been framed to describe the 
production or distribution of wealth. 

Some of the fallacies which are exposed in Mr. Jones's tracts 
and lectures are so sweeping that the confutation of the error 
almost amounts to the announcement of a new economical law. 
Many writers have carelessly referred to profits as the only source 
of accumulation, and have assumed that the power of accumula- 
tion is dependent on the rate of profit. Mr. Jones shows that 
all kinds of income—or, in other words, rent, wages, and profits— 
supply means of accumulation; and he justly observes that 
capital could never begin to exist if it were only produced from 
the profits which arise from its use. The theory that the power 
of accumulation varies with the rate of profit *‘ is not only untrue, 
but the direct reverse of the truth.” The relative power of 
accumulation in any two countries depends on the respective 
amount of total profits, and not on the ratio of profit to capital. 
The richest communities are content with the lowest rate of profit, 
while their actual receipts, and consequently their opportunities 
of accumulation are, of course, the greatest. A thousand pounds 
employed at three per cent. yields threefold the return of a 
hundred pounds at ten per cent.; and it is for a corres nding 
reason that the increase of capital in England and Holland is 
more rapid than in Russia, although the rate of profit is far 
smaller in the wealthier countries. ‘The demonstration appears to 
have been regarded by its author with peculiar favour, as it is 
aya more than once in the present collection of his unpub- 
lished writings. There are many similar refutations of popular 
doctrines to be found in the volume; and, although it is im 
sible that a series of essays on Political Economy should be 
wholly novel or original, it will be found that Mr. Jones has 
seldom or never taken an opinion for ted, nor has he 
repeated propositions without verifying them merely because 
they had been published before. 


NARCISSE* 


PO green DUDEVANT is such a very fertile authoress 
that we will not undertake to say whether the tale of 
Narcisse, just published in the Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer, 
makes its appearance there for the first time, or whether it is 
anew work. It may probably, however, be new to most of our 
readers. There is nothing very remarkable in the story itself. 
All persons who write much reach, sooner or later, a point after 
which, with a slight variation on the old proverb, it may be 
said, ‘‘ Les livres se suivent et se ressemblent.” We know just 
what to expect, and we are seldom disappointed, either plea- 
santly or otherwise. This point has long since been paver wh by 
Madame Dudevant. The amount and kind both of merit and 
of interest which her books may be expected to possess is so well 
known to her numerous readers, that on laying them down it is 
impossible to feel that we have acquired any new impressions or 
sensations whatever. That small department, whether of the 
brain, the memory, or the imagination, which is filled by Madame 
Dudevant’s heroes and heroines is a trifle fuller than it was 
before, and that is all. 

Narcisse, like so many of its predecessors, is a pretty sketch, 
written in charming French, ot with a very graceful mixture 
of ease, spirit, and nature, of two or three characters in a little 
French provincial town. The heroine is a sort of semi-nun, who, 
having a large property, no particular beauty, and a fixed im- 
pression that she has come into the world to suffer, and not to 
enjoy, and to employ her energies and her + in consoli 
and alleviating distress, is thrown, early in life, in the way 
a young man whose ambition it is to be a musical performer, 
and who is eaten up with an absurd vanity and diseased sensi- 
bility which not only mar all his prospects, but keep him in a 
chronic state of misery and dissatisfaction with himself and all 
the rest of the world. Juliette, the heroine, tries in various 
ways to rescue him from this state of things, and he rewards 
her by taking into his head an unfounded notion that she’ 
is violently in love with him, and by contriving to bring her 
into situations which men have compromised her character 
had they been observed. In fact, however, the only persons who 
are acquainted with the relations of the heroine and the singer are 
Narcisse Pardoux, the hero of the novel, and his friend, who 
tells the story. Pardoux is the keeper of the café in the small 
town which is the scene of the story. He is one of those gene- 
rous and intelligent, though ill-educated, persons whom Madame 
Dudevant takes such delight indrawing. Amongst other things, 
he has invented a scheme for setting on foot a company by which 
the wealth of the neighbourhood will be vastly increased. His 
friend, the agent of the capitalist who has engaged to carry out 
the scheme, accidentally discovers the connexion between 


* Narcisse. Par George Sand, 1859, 
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Juliette, the heroine, and Albany, the actor, and the two men 
of business devote themselves to the task of watching over 
the lady’s character. As Narcisse had been brought up 
with her in infancy, she reposes confilence in them, and 
it gradually becomes apparent that Narcisse is in love with 
Juliette, and that she 3 no particular reason for not being 
in love with him. After a good many ins and outs, Albany is 
finally dismissed, and Narcisse and Juliette are to be married, 
when Juliette fal's ill and dies, angelically marrying Narcisse 
when on her deathbed, by way of giving a finish to the story. 

There is nothing very exciting or in any —_ remarkable in all 
this. Itis a pretty little story very prettily told, and that is all. 
It gives, however, two or three sketches of French provincial 
life which are interesting. It is, of course, next to impossible to 
forin any judgment as to the degree in which they really repre- 
sent the state of French provincial society ; but they do not stand 
alone, for the truth of some of the inferences which they sug- 

tis pretty clearly proved by other familiar evidence. One 
slight incident in the story is worth noticing. Narcisse Pardoux 
keeps his café for ten years or more, from the age of about 
twenty, and at thirty or soon after he retires from business with 
what he considers a competent fortune. We will venture to say 
that such an incident could never have been introduced into an 
English novel. The notion of retiring from active pursuits 
before infirmities of health or advanced age make such a ste 
absolutely inevitable is unendurable to Englishmen. To puil 
down our barns for any other purpose than that of building 
ter never enters into our heads; nor do we think there is any 

sin with which, as a nation, we can be charged with so little 
justice as that of an inclination to eat, drink, and be merry on 
the ground that we have laid up much goods for many years. 
Like many other trifling books and incidents, Narcisse may well 

ive rise to somewhat graver thoughts than it would seem calcu- 

ted to suggest. There is nothing with which we in England 
are more commonly reproached, or with which we more commonly 
reproach ourselves, than extreme worldliness—an inordinate 
sftoction for money and money’s worth, and a forgetfulness of the 
transient nature of such things. The extreme eagerness 
which we all display to get on and to succeed in life 
supplies the evidence upon which such charges are usually 
founded. It may, however, prove exactly the opposite of 
that in support of which it is alleged; for a restless temper 
of mind shows that the person to whom it belongs cannot 
be satisfied by the objects which he pursues, but requires 
something of a different character. ‘lo look upon riches, 
honours, position in the world, and the other ordinary objects of 
ambition as objects not of enjoyment, but of pursuit, shows a 
temper which attaches more importance to the exercise of the 
faculties than to the gratification of the inclinations which belong 
to us, and such tempers are precisely those which are least open 
to the charge of setting an undue value on the world. Indeed, 
nothing can show more clearly the crudity with which people 
usually think upon human nature than the fact that one of 
the commonest of all the topics of preachers is, that people 
show their forgetfulness of the shortness and uncertainty of 
life by the interest which they take in the everyday occurrences 
and transactions of the world. The truth is, that if life were 
very long, and perfectly certain, we should take far less interest 
in common transactions, and devote much more time to mere 
amusements and enjoyments. If a man knew that he was cer- 
tainly to live for a hundred years, and had a similar assurance 
about those whose society or affection he might care for, it would 
cost him nothing to devote eight or ten years to trifling or to 
idleness. He would say, I shall still have fifty, sixty, or seventy 
years for other matters. It is the uncertainty of life, and the 
consciousness—indistinct, no doubt, but almost always operative 
—that we are the really substantial things, and that the objects 
which surround us are (as far as they concern us) transitory 
and short-lived, that prompt people to employ their faculties 
vigorously whilst they can, instead of setting themselves down 
to enjoy what they must soon part with. 


Another observation upon national character suggested by 
Narcisse, and by many other French novels, as well as by facts 
respecting the habits of French society which are notorious to 
every one who has ever had any —* of observing them, 
is less gratifying to our national feelings. The theatre in which 
the incidents of the story are performed is a sort of social circle 
composed of the families of the principal actors in the tale. It 
is assumed throughout that members of the same family have 
few secrets from each other, and no inclination at all to repress 
the manifestation of their most sacred feelings in each others’ 

sence. This assumption, which is almost universal in 
} ery fiction, is well worth observing. We are accustomed 
to look upon ourselves as the most domestic of nations. It is an 
established commonplace that Englishmen alone understand the 
meaning of the word “home,” and attach to it the importance 
which it deserves. There may be some truth in this, but there 
is a great deal of misconception. The fact is, that though some 
of the elements of domestic life are stronger here than elsewhere, 
others are far weaker, and there are several respects in which it 
is undoubtedly true that some other nations, and especially the 
French, have more family affection than we have. In the first place, 
there is no country in the world (unless it be the United States) 
where the sentiment of individual independence is so strong as 


itiswithus. Weare notomly more accustomed than other people 


to rely upon our own exertions for all that we want, but we are 
less dependent upon others for sympathy and amusement. There 
is no nation so shy and so proud, nor is there any in which men 
shrink so much from permitting others to enter the circle within 
which every one confines his joys and sorrows. The consequence 
of this is, that though friendships in this country are apt to be 
very strong, people are extremely exclusive in making 
them. Diflerences of age and temper raise up much stronger 
barriers even between those who are connected together by 
relationship here than they do elsewhere. It is by no means 
a matter of course that men are very intimate with their 
fathers, their mothers, their brothers, their sisters, or their chil- 
dren. Paradoxical as such a statement may appear, it is cer- 
tainly true that, in one point of view, our system of marryin 
according to individual inclination is unfavourable to the warm 
of family feeling. Men leave their fathers and mothers to cleave 
to their wives. If people are always accustomed to look upon 
marriage as a matter of family arrangement, the share which 
the family has in the transaction is necessarily far greater than 
if every man chose his wife for himself with reference, solely or 
chietly, to his own feelings. It would be a very harsh and a 
very shallow thing to suppose that where what the French call 
mariages de raison are usual, and are looked upon as the na- 
tural arrangement, they are generally unhappy. They probably 
are much less happy than marriages of inclination; but stiil, in 
a great majority of cases, they must produce a large amount 
of confidence and affection; and as day do not presuppose a 
strong and exclusive affection between the parties at their com- 
mencement, they probably interfere less than English marriages 
usually do with their other relationships. It is also a charac- 
teristic of such marriages that they tend to make the connexion 
between parent and child closer than the connexion between 
husband and wife, for the closeness of the former relation 
depends comparatively little upon personal preference, whilst 
the latter depends upon it exclusively. When the principal 
object to which both men and women look in contracting mar- 
riage is that of becoming the heads of a family, and not that of 
gratifying their mutual affection, society will be classified verti- 
cally, and not horizontally ; or, in other words, the relationships 
which nature makes for people will be relatively stronger than 
those which they make for themselves. It may be added that 
our English standard of comfort is so high in the upper ranks of 
society, and the appreciation of family ties so weak in the lower, 
that families are broken up here with a degree of ease and rapidity 
very uncommon in France. A poor boy is independent of every one 
at fourteen or fifteen. Arich young man will never think of mar- 
rying till he can take a house of his own, and his notions of the kind 
of house which he and his wife will want are immeasurably 
larger than those which he would entertain in France. The love 
of elbow room and the dislike of the small details of domestic 
life which are so characteristic of English people, do not tend 
to draw families very closely together. If we turn from causes 
to results, we shall find that in fact we are not so domestic a 
people as we aie apt to suppose. At least our domestic affections 
and habits are limited to each particular household, and do not 
extend over whole families. The legal authority of parents over 
children is almost nothing in England. In France it is what 
we should think exorbitant. A French father can send his son 
to prison on his own sole authority. He can forbid his marriage 
absolutely till he is twenty-five years of age, and can retard it 
for months till he is forty. In this country, we never see more 
than two generations living in the same house. Nothing in 
France is more common than that grown-up and married chil- 
dren should live with their families in their fathers’ houses. 
With us the smallest inducement is enough to send people to 
the ends of the earth to look for a living. “Families scatter them- 
selves all over the world on the slightest provocation. A French- 
man thinks himself a martyr or a hero if he goes to Algeria 
on any consideration whatever. These observations might, we 
think, modify to some extent our assent to the stock assertion, 
that we in England have stronger family affections than other 
nations. That some of the family affections—especially con- 
jusal very strong in is, we think, in- 
isputable; but the assertion, as us made, requires i- 


GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA* 


TS is one of those elaborate works many volumes of which 
- have already been produced on various Candee of natural 
science, and which are so creditable to the Governments of the 
United States. It appears in three ponderous quartos, with map 
to match on a scale of five miles to an inch, glorious to behold on 
the book-shelf, but, like other works of its class, by reason of its 
many pages and the solid weight of its contents, destined to be 
read consecutively by few, although of t value as a work of 
reference to all geologists, and sapeialig t those interested in 
the structure of Pennsylvania. 

Asa ye geological State Report, it is not the first of its 
race. For many years, several of the principal States of the 
Union have established surveys with the view of having the 
structure of their countries and their mineral economic products 


* The Geology of Pennsylvania, §c. By H Darwin R , State 
Geologist. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. Philadelphia, 
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explained ; and though the undertaking has too frequently 
been interrupted by the parsimonious fits of everchanging 
Governments, the final result has generally been the publication, 
at the expense of the State, of a work or works, some of which now 
enjoy a reputation wherever geology is read. We may instance 
the Reports of Hall, Emmons, and Mather, on the Geology 
of the State of New York, of Hitchcock on Massachusetts, of 
Dale Owen on Kentucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, and 
the Paleontological Report of James Hall—a work which no 
Silurian geologist can do without. 

While prosecuting the survey of Pennsylvania, the geologists 
were often forced to construct their own topographical maps, on 
which to lay down the limits of the various formations, and this 
necessity added much to the many difficulties to be overcome. 
The State, too, only performed its part of the business 
in an unsatisfactory, hesitating manner, thus. The geologist, 
having received his orders, organizes a survey of Pennsylvania— 
an area larger than Ireland, and, for the most part, more compli- 
cated in its geological details—and at the end of six years, the 
work is abruptly terminated for want of funds, With the devo- 
tion of a man of science in love wi:h his subject, Professor Rogers 
continues the exploration three years longer at his own expense, 
and is rewarded by the information and material collected by the 
survey being shelved for four additional years in the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. After this interruption, the 
survey starts now and again spasmodically, the geologist being 
harassed by delays and the general absence of State funds, 
till at sie Garo dint of statements and memorials scarcely less 
wearisome than those so tiresomely persevered in by Mr. Dickens’ 
inventive hero, Daniel Doyce—the work is so far completed, and 
a Report and map are printed and published simultaneously in 
Edinburgh and in Philadelphia, in a style at least equal to any 
of its predecessors in the other States, and, it is hoped, to be 
circulated in the same liberal manner. 

Itis not to be ge however, that even such an excellent 
survey as this is final. No one knows this so well as the accom- 

lished directors of the State explorations themselves; and the 

egislative authorities will some day learn to their surprise, that, 
high as their surveys rank, they will all be todo over again, when 
the time arrives that the old and thickly-peopled States establish 
and complete large and minute topographical surveys, like the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, or the exquisite maps of Swit- 
zerland now being executed under the superintendence of General 
Dufour. When this is done for parts of America, the maps will 
serve as bases on which the State geologists can lay down scien- 
tific and economic details, such as they well understand and 
may dream of, but which heretofore they have had no oppor- 
tunity of putting in practice. A mere glance at the remarkable 


map that accompanies the work gives = of this fact—telling | 


the experienced geologist that, in the broad band of twisted and 


convoluted lines of colour that traverse the centre from corner | 


to corner, there is evidence of a country the strata of which 
have undergone an amount of disturbance nearly equal 
to those of the High Alps themselves. But almost everywhere 
these bands of colour are continuous, sometimes in narrow 
ribbonlike stripes, which on the ground, with all their bends, 
are hundreds of miles in length ; and vet, on the map, there are 
no signs of any of those dislocations called “ faults” that occur in 
many countries where the strata lie nearly undisturbed, and 
which are inevitably numerous, and often of great magnitude, in 
all regions like Pennsylvania, where the formations have abso- 
lutely been crumpled like many folds of paper in the hand. 
This want is partly to be laid to the scale of the general map, 
but more especially (if we regard the enlarged maps of the 
Anthracite coal fields) to the limited time allowed for the execu- 
tion of the survey of so great an area—the author, we infer, 
wisely considering it his duty not to waste time in working out 
details on an indifferent topographical basis, which, though of 
high scientific and practical importance, were yet of far less 
immediate value than the general delineation of the grander 
features of the geology of Pennsylvania. In the text, such 
faults are frequently referred to, and they are sparingly shown 
in the sections. 

The mechanical execution of the map is admirable, but it is 
much to be desired that, where the bands of colour are so narrow, 
they had been more forcible ; and (as often happens when maps 
are printed in colours) in the copy before us the sheets do not 
always precisely match. Where the lines are so intricate, 
it eoald have been well also to have lettered or numbered 
the formations, placing corresponding marks on the coloured 

uares of reference. ithout these, persons unacquainted with 
the geology and geography of the region decipher the disposi- 
tion of the formations with much labour and pain; and the 
difficulty of the task is not decreased by the total absence 
of arrows on the map, showing the directions of the dips of the 
strata, while it is much increased by the absence of colour 
in all the illustrative sections. In a work of such impor- 
tance, coloured sections laid beside the coloured map would 
at once, to the experienced eye, explain all the great structural 
features of the country, whereas, as it now stands, even the 
veteran geologist has laboriously to track his way, like a Red 
Indian following an imperfect trail. This difficulty is not 
lessened by the nomenclature employed in the work—a nomen- 
clature heretofore unknown, or only hazily buzzed abroad and 
imperfectly appreciated by a very select circle of students of 


geology ; and now that it is fully developed, with all the advan- 
tages of maps and a full text, it requires to be mastered more 
painfully than was the first copy of the Fonetic Nuz, and 
translated out of the original American into the ordinarily 
accepted geological English, such as it is written on both sides 
of the Atlantic, whether in Britain, Canada, or the United 
States. All the names employed for the Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous subformations of the States and Canada have been 
long ere this rendered familiar in the descriptions of Hall and 
other authors; and this nomenclature having been employed 
by De Verneuil, Murchison, and Barrande, in their comparisons 
of American with European formations, every geologist is at 
once aware that the Potsdam sandstone is considered the equiva- 
lent of the Lingula flags of Britain, and of the Primordial Zone 
of Bohemia and Sweden—that the Hudson River group repre- 
sents our Caradoc and Bala beds, and the Niagara group the 
Wenloch series. But now old workers must discard the familiar 
terms, and new men must avoid them; and instead of using 
territorial designations, which may always be multiplied at need, 
and simply mean that good types of the rocks and their fossils 
may be seen here or there, t e author strives to express meta- 
phorically, by all the gradual changes of the rising and sinking 
day, the stage of development in paleozoic time attained during 
the deposition of each minor formation, making, as far as we can 
see, no allowance for the intercalation of other strata possibly 
and probably yet to be discovered. From the beginning of the 
Paleozoic day to Nightfall there are fifteen divisions, ranging 
through “ Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant, Surgent, Scalent, 
Pre-meridian, Meridian, Post-meridian,Cadent, Vergent, Ponent, 
Vespertine, Umbral and Seral, meaning respectively the Forma- 
tions of the Dawn, Daybreak, Morning, Sunrise, Mounting Day, 
Climbing Day, Forenoon, Noon, Afternoon, Declining Day, 


Descending Day, Sunset, Evening, Dusk, and Nightfall.” 
, A nomenclature based on time has its advantages, and is uni- 
| versally employed in speaking of the great primary or Paleozoic, 
| secondary or Mesozoic, and tertiary or Cainozoic periods; but 

we doubt if the day has yet arrived for applying this style to 

the minor subdivisions, and it is certain that no one will neces- 
| sarily at first sight understand that Surgent or Mounting-day 
| precedes Scalent or Climbing-day,or that Vergent or Descending- 
| day follows Cadent or Declining-day. Neither is American 
' Paleozoic geology necessarily a complete type of that of the earth, 
| and till the anatomy of the earth in general is better known, it 
| is in our opinion wiser to avoid a nomenclature so pretentiously 
| precise that it looks as if intended as a law to all nations; or if 
| authors ei// cut up the Paleozoic day so definitely, why not name 
| the formations one o’clock, two o’clock, three o'clock, and so on, 
| thus leaving room for the intercalation of deposits subsequently 
' to be discovered, and which Bradshaw-like might be named 
2°20, 3°45. 

efore quitting the subject of names, it is necessary to observe 

| that Professor Rogers has denominated Cambrian all the equiva- 
| lents of the Lower Silurian rocks of Murchison, adhering in this 
to the nomenclature of Professor Sedgwick. In this vexed 
| uestion, which we hoped was beginning to fall asleep, he differs 
' from his countrymen, and from English and Continental geologists 
| generally ; and, though there can be no dictation in such matters, 

if Professor Rogers objects to the habitual practice of nine-tenths 
and more of the geological world, it might at all events have been 
more useful to have employed terms intelligible to all—nami 
the oldest Paleozoic strata Lower Silurian or Cambrian, as ind 
the legend now stands on his original map of North America, in 
Johnstone’s Physical Atlas. All reports, and especially State 
reports, should, if possible, be written throughout in a manner 
intelligible to the greatest number of readers. In one respect, 
that of nomenclature, it is to be feared the author has missed 
this point, in a work that notwithstanding, will take a high place 
amid American scientific writings, and be consulted both for 
special information and enlarged generalizations by various classes 
of readers. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt em | on what seem minor de- 
fects in the work of an accomplished geologist. On a future 
occasion we shall turn to a broader treatment of the subject, 
and endeavour roughly to sketch the more prominent physical 
and geological features of North America, with ial reference 
to the area described by Professor Rogers. 


PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND.* 


the long list of historical fragments. Whether he has left 
behind him any further materials capable of publication, we do 
not as yet know; but in any case we can hardly venture to hope 
that even the rough draft of the whole work can now be reco- 
vered. Few things can be sadder than the sudden loss of a 
writer like Mr. Prescott while still in the full vigour of his mind, 
and still actively engaged upon the work of his life. Than that 
work few were ever more happily chosen. Mr. Prescott lighted 
upon a subject to which he could thoroughly do justice, and to 
which hardly any one else could have done equal justice. It 
would not be tho of a judicious friend to press for Mr. 
Prescott’s admission into the highest rank of historians. But no 


* History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By William 
ledge. 1855-59. 


HE unexpected death of Mr. Prescott has added another to. 
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one would refuse him a place at the very head of the second 
class. And there can be no doubt that by the “ general reader” 
his works are read far more extensively and with far greater 
pleasure than those of authors whom a scientific critic would 
place above him. And moreover, their popularity is owin 
to their real merit, which is more than can always be sai 
of popular authors. For to give a clear, simple, and graphic 
narrative of a deeply interesting period is a real and high 
merit ; and by so doing Mr. Prescott has won his reputation 
well and fairly. He does not display the deep political wisdom, 
the broad views of universal history, the minute and curious 
research, the judicial power of balancing evidence, which at the 
hands of the scientific student of history claim a higher place for 
writers whose names the “general reader” has scarce y heard. 
But Mr. Prescott gives no opportunity for those who judge by a 
severer standard to condemn him. He chose a subject which 
gave full scope for the powers which he had, and which did not 
demand the presence of those which he had not. We need 
hardly say that his discretion in so doing might alone place him 
among the benefactors of his race. It at once distinguishes him 
from the crowd of would-be historians who rush boldly in to 
grapple with difficulties which have perplexed the judgments of 
Grote and Thirlwall, of Palgrave and Finlay. Mr. Prescott kept 
himself to subjects which he thoroughly understood, and where 
he generally had no competitor. He thus avoided mistakes, 
and he avoided invidious comparisons. A thorough acquaint- 
ance with the history and literature of the particular country 
which he selected, accompanied by sound good sense and a 
singular charm of style, has enabled him to make the Spanish 
history of the sixteenth century his own domain, which few will 
be inclined to dispute with him. In one part of his task, indeed, 
he and Mr. Helps come upon the same ground; but their point 
of view is so totally different that we can hardly look on them as 
rivals. 

Mr. Prescott’s works consist of the history of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and that of Philip II., with those of Mexico and Peru 
as concomitants. The question at once suggests itself—Why leap 
from Ferdinand to Philip? Where is Charles V.?, Mr. Prescott 
would probably have answered that Robertson had written the 
Life of Charles V., and that Robertson’s work had been edited by 
himself. But no editing could turn Robertson’s Charles V. 
into a book equal to the standard of the present day. Mr. 
Prescott could doubtless correct the mistakes in detail which 
were the inevitable lot of an author who undertook to write of a 
German Emperor and Spanish King, while wholly ignorant both 
of German and Spanish. But the vice of Robertson lay deeper. 
Had he known every needful chronicle and document by 
heart, he would still have been incapable of dealing with one 
of the great'turning-points of European history. And it is no 
disrespect to Mr. Prescott to say that we do not think that he 
could have supplied the deficiency. We rather admire the good 
fortune or the good judgment which spared him the attempt, 
and confined him to his own proper work. Charles V. is one of 
the men of universal history. He is neither German, Spanish, 
nor Flemish, but European. He is the anti-ty pe and the correlative 
of Charles the Great. In the first Teuton who wore the crown 
of Rome, we see Imperial power definitively attached to the 
Teutonic race. Here, if at any definite point for the west of 
Europe, ancient history begins to merge into medieval. The 
ancient element survives, but the modern begins to have the 
mastery. Under the other Charles, the ancient element is swept 
away, and medieval history definitively merges in modern 
history. He decrees the extinction of the last really free Italian 
Republic—with medieval Florence, he wipes out the living image 
of ancient Athens. As the last Emperor crowned beyond the 
Alps by a Roman Pontiff, he marks the substitution of the real 

wer of the Austrian house for the shadowy majesty of the 

esarean name. ‘The first and the second Charlemagne rank 
alike among the landmarks of the world’s history. No man 
could do justice to either who had not the broadest grasp of the 
history of all time. With such a —_s we do not think Mr. 
Prescott could successfully have grappled. But he had the dis- 
cretion to avoid failure, and to turn away to a subject in which 
he was certain of success. 

Charles V., as we have said, hardly belongs to any particular 
nation. If anything, he is to be counted for a Fleming. His 
birth and education were Flemish ; he ruled Castile by Flemish 
Ministers ; throughout his life he retained a popularity among 
his own countrymen which the persecution of the Reformers 
and the destruction of the liberties of Ghent could not utterly 
overthrow. Spain, in fact, was little better than a conquered 
country. Her liberties were utterly destroyed, and she had, 
moreover, to complain of a non-resident king, and often of 
foreign Ministers. With a all was changed. He was essen- 
tially a Spaniard ; and the old Burgundian inheritance, equally 
with the new Italian conquests of Ferdinand and of Charles, now 
sank into mere dependencies of Spain. The unquestioning loyalty 
of the Castilian would hardly have admitted it, but the change 
from Charles to Philip was almost equivalent to a restoration of 
national independence. Political liberty was indeed gone— 
Charles had effectually done his work—but the Spanish soldier 
of Philip at least served a real King of Castile and Aragon, not 
a Duke of Burgundy or a chief of the Holy Roman Empire. 
But what was livernes to Spain was bondage to Flanders. 


If the great cities of the Netherlands had lost their old turbulent 


freedom, they had at least been the seat of the splendid Bur. 
gundian Court, and they had rejoiced in the glories of Charles 
as in the elevation of a countryman. Under Philip they became 
for the first time the mere dependencies of a distant and foreign 
ruler. Yet, with all their grounds of complaint, political and 
religious, the commonest amount of prudence—the least amount 
of concession in time—would have preserved to Philip the whole 
of his Burgundian possessions. The people of the Low Countries 
were almost fanatically loyal—they clung to Philip as long as 
there was the faintest hope of his being anything but a destroyer. 
They then sought for another sovereign ; and the Republic of the 
United Provinces only arose in the utter failure of either hope. 
And it should be noticed how remarkably the scene of the 
Belgian war changes its place. Flanders and Brabant are the 
earliest scenes of discontent, but Flanders and Brabant are 
ultimately regained. The seven northern Provinces, which so 
steadily resisted, and which eventually gained their freedom, are 
hardly mentioned till a rather advanced period of the struggle. 

The dominions of Philip were so extensive and so scattered, 
that Mr. Prescott’s narrative has to hurry rapidly from one point 
to another over nearly the whole of the Europe of those days. 
An English marriage, a war with the Pope, a war with the Turk 
—one religious war with the Protestants of Holland, and another 
with the Mussulmans of Granada—events like the battle of 
Lepanto and the siege of Malta—men like Egmont and Horn 
— William the Silent, Alva and Requesens, John of Austria 
and Alexander of Parma—fill up the busy scene of Mr. Pres- 
cott’s history; and all are described in that clear and un- 
affected style of writing for which he is so conspicuous. So 
remote is it from any of the prevailing affectations of the day, 
that we hardly perceive the little inaccuracies of composi- 
tion which are by no means unfrequent. In the Belgian part 
of his story, Mr. Prescott enters on the same ground as his 
countryman Mr. Motley. In natural energy, and, we must add, 
in thorough sympathy with his subject, Mr. Motley has an indis- 
putable pre-eminence ; but the detestable affectation and bombast 
with which his work is disfigured look still worse when set side 
by side with Mr. Prescott’s straightforward and graphic simpli- 
city. The great siege of Malta and the fight of Lepanto have 
often been told before, yet they can be read with new pleasure 
and instruction under Mr. Prescott’s guidance. But perhaps 
the most interesting part of all, as that which Mr. Prescott has 
most completely to himself, is the Morisco war in the third 
volume. Here he has no English competitor, as one really can 
hardly bestow that name upon Dr. Watson. After reading 
accounts of Mussulman oppression inflicted on Christians, we 
here find the tables cumed There is no denying that a Chris- 
tian under Sultan 7. was far better off than a Mahometan 
under King Philip. No Mahometan ruler ever forced the whole 
of his Christian subjects to outward conformity to Islam. The 
use of the Greek language was never made an offence against the 
laws of the Ottoman Empire. Before Philip's daa, Ye whole 
Saracen population of Granada had been driven to an insincere 
profession of Christianity ; it was reserved for him to proscribe 
the most harmless of their national usages, and to make the use 
of the Arabic language a legal crime. The result was, of course, 
a revolt, than which none could be more righteous in itself, but 
which was stained by atrocities on the part of the insurgents 
equal to anything perpetrated by or attributed to our own revolted 
Sepoys. No wonder, then, if the vengeance of Castilian loyalty 
oa orthodoxy was equally pitiless. 

Philip himself is an enigmatical person. Few men ever com- 
mitted more odious crimes, yet, after all, there is somethin 
about him which claims our respect. He was a narrow-mind 
bigot, who thought every crime justifiable which could promote 
the cause of the Church or the Monarchy. But the fact that he 
did act on some conscientious principle, however perverted, at once 
distinguishes him from mere royal monsters, as the fact that he 
worked harder at the details of administration than any clerk in 
his own pay effectually distinguishes him from mere royal idlers. 
All his public crimes—his persecutions, his assassinations, his 
treacheries—he doubtless justified to himself and to his Inquisitor- 
minister. The sort of solemn and decorous adultery in which he 
indulged must have really been harder to reconcile with the 
character of one who was not only officially the Catholic King, 
but who made considerable pretensions to personal sanctity. "He 
was the scourge of heretics and infidels, but he stands chargeable 
with no wanton oppression of those who walked in the right way. 
He was a despot in a land which had lately been free; but the 
guilt of enslaving it was not his. In short, in all but per- 
sonal courage, which he never displayed, he was a thorough 
Spaniard, and in Spain he was popular accordingly. Weighed 
in the balance of strict morality, his father’s crimes would 

robably exceed his. Charles has nearly as much to answer 
for on the score of religious persecution—far more on that 
of unjust warfare and destruction of liberty. Philip has no 
sins like the sack of Rome, the betrayal of Florence, the 
overthrow of the liberties of Ghent and Augsburg. Save his 
one defensive campaign against Pope Paul IV., most of Philip’s 
wars partook of the nature of crusades. Except his annexation 
of Portugal in support of a supposed legal right, they were all 
waged against heretics, infidels, or apostates. But Charles had 
kept all Europe in confusion by his personal rivalry with the 
Most Christian King. Yet Charlies is seldom mentioned without 
a sort of admiration, while the memory of Philip is detested, 
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The fact is, that hardly anybody judges history by a moral 
standard. Charles V. appears as an attractive mixture of the 
gollent knight and the profound statesman—characters which 

row into the shade the fall of Florence and the persecutions in 
the Netherlands. To say nothing of his bad luck in being the 
husband of Mary and the enemy of Elizabeth, Philip, shut up in 
his palace, plodding through heaps of papers, waging all his wars 
by proxy, supplies no attractive halo to throw round iniquities 
really not greater than those of his father. 

It is really sad to think how much, even of the reign of Philip, 
Mr. Prescott has left unfinished. His hero’s internal adminis- 
tration he has only just entered upon. The Belgian War is still 
imperfect. The conquest of Portugal is not yetreached. We have 
not a word, as yet, of the long quarrel with England, of which 
one would have been well pleased to see a narrative from 
Spanish authorities. In short, the premature death of Mr. Pres- 
cott is one of the most irreparable of losses. We have said that 
we cannot place him in the first class of historical writers ; but 
we may truly say that his subject was so happily chosen, and 
his powers so perfectly adapted to his work, that we could 
better have afforded to spare some whom we look upon as essen- 
tially greater men. 


TWO JOURNEYS TO JAPAN.* 


it has often been said or sung, that’a light heart and a good 
pair of breeches will carry a man through the world; anda 
certain degree of truth is always found in a phrase which has 
passed into a proverb. But it does not follow that all men 
endowed with these enviable accessories ever enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of making their way over the whole world with them. 
The obvious possession of what some term a light heart, and 
others an easy digestion, even when corroborated by respectable 
continuations, is not conclusive evidence of a travelled experience. 
Such qualities afford at most a presumption that their owner is 
the kind of man physically best suited for travelling. But to 
judge from the tone of most recent literature, the display of these 

ualifications is the particular mark of authenticity affected by 
the travel-writers of the day. Unprotected rane te rely upon 
them, jointly and severally, for comfort in actual journeying, as 
well as for piquancy in narration; and among travellers of the 
solider sex, style seems now-a-days universally held to make the 
man, as soon as he begins to speak of Anthropophagi or other 
curious people he has met. There is a free and easy method of 
regarding all sublunary things which peculiarly marks the cos- 
oe littérateur of the epoch of steam. One moment you 
find him in California or the Sandwich Islands, and the next in 
London. A third sees him in Japan or the Philippines, and in 
a fourth he is back amid the bustle of the Parisian boulevards. 
No change of sky or seas affects his disposition. Anywhere, 
from China to Peru, he is the same light-hearted, good-natured, 
slightly conceited, happy-go-lucky, devil-may-care sort of fellow. 
He is not unfrequently found to have been educated in not very 
strait-laced Catholicism, under the auspices of the excellent 
Father Tom Maguire; and it is equally on the cards that he has 
by degrees rubbed off all inconvenient doctrinal partisanship of 
any shade whatever, and substituted a smart free-thinking fashion 
of supercilious indifferentism to the national superstitions of 
which he has noted so many. He is, on his own showing, one 
of those singular persons to whom singular occurrences are always 
happening in the most singularly appropriate way. Hair- 
breadth escapes, amusing situations, sentimental opportunities, 


‘are never wanting to such a character. Adventures, says 


Disraeli’s Ivion in Heaven, are to the adventurous. Whether 
single or in company, it is always to the adventurous travel- 
writer that the startling luck falls. The friend who lets his 
story be told for him is invariably a muta persona—a mere faithful 
Achates, or some form of the comic blunderer who has super- 
seded the confidant pure and simple in modern literature. It 
appears to be a happy and immutable law of destiny, that the 
good —- should fall into the hand which can write them down 
in most telling style. 

There is no doubt that an individual really blessed with such 
a temperament and such a fortune does enjoy himself more 
heartily and unreservedly in knocking about the world than one 
of a less mercurial disposition; and the unsubdued recital of 
his own enjoyment does occasionally impress his readers with 
the sincerity of its vividness. But smartness of writing has a 
dangerous habit of engendering smartness of imagination. The 
style reflects the mind, until the colour of the mind is affected 
by the style. The lively rattle of too sustained a self-assertive- 
hess ran, ultimately to discredit the accuracy of its own 
narrations. When M. Gerard, the lion-killer, recounts with the 
most ingenuous minuteness and the most captivating brilliancy 
the details of his earliest encounter with the king of beasts, we 
listen in breathless admiration; but after swallowing in good 
faith the twenty distinct varieties of sensation which self-conscious 
human invincibility undergoes in presence of twenty successive 
lions, we must own to a slightly sated appetite for muscular 
adventure, and to a more definite conception of M. Gerard’s 
own personality than belief in the individual accuracy of the 
portraits of his victims. When we meet Mr. Kinahan Corn- 
wallis on the same easy terms of life in Eldorado, sophisticated 


* Two Journeys to Japan, 1856-7. By Kinahan Cornwallis, Author of 
“The New Eldorado,” &c. &c. London: Newby. 


London, unsophisticated Nookoora, or exclusive Japan—shining 
as novelist, maritime loafer, historian, scientific observer, conver- 
sationalist, explorer, and moralist, with unmitigated fluency and 
startling rapidity—we are almost tempted to ask ourselves what 
reai evidence the volumes before us afford of his ever having 
visited Japan at all. Where easy writing is carried to such a 
pitch as to recall, in some of its descriptive ges, the vague 
mae ga of the African travels published by Gulbert 

urney’s friend Daly, and in some of its recitals of adventure 
the feats of Herman Melville, it is not hypercritical to be upon 
one’s guard against too absolute a surrender of faith. When 
Mr. Melville slides down the face of a tropical precipice in some 
ideal South Sea Island by the help of hanging roots, and ends 
with casting himself boldly from an unknown height into the 
branches of a palm-tree in the abyss below, credulity is not 
overburdened in according the same thin kind of beliet to those 
particular incidents which is demanded by the rest of his inge- 
nious narrative. All is so remarkably trovato that it is 
needless to weigh too closely waether one point is better found 
than another. But when a writer comes forward as a bond jide 
traveller to recount his experiences in so novel and so interesting 
a country as Japan, he is morally bound neither to overcharge 
the colours nor to leave vague or florid the outline of what he 
has actually seen. The reader in search of information on such 
a subject a a right to be assured by the style whether the 
record is a genuine journal or a clever make-believe got up for 
a London public. The manner of Mr. Cornwallis’s word-painting 
really produces the sensation of a certain ambiguity as to the 
genuineness of his Oriental adventures. 

But, giving these peregrinations credit for greater authenticity 
than the style of their composition has the air of, and assuming 
that the volumes before us do reproduce in English type impres- 
sions formed upon the shores of Japan—or looking to other less 
obtrusively smart sketches of that Empire which have been 

ublished within the last few years—it is impossible not to 
= interested in the speculations which they suggest. The 
experiment now on its trial, of allowing a free circulation of 
Mr. Cornwallis, and other types of the Euro travelier or 
trafficker, within the frontier which for the last two hundred 
years has been steadily barred against all intrusive strangers 
whatsoever, is in its circumstances one of the most singular in 
the known history of the werld. Modern ages are familiar with 
the difficulties of fusing into a harmonious co-existence the pro- 
gressive development of an inferior people and the immediate 
interests of a superior, where an obviously higher and lower 
hase of civilization intersect each other. ew, if any, are the 
instances where the lower race has not degenerated by incautious 
contact with the complexities of a social state in which it is 
unable to distinguish the good from the evil, or has not the 
strength to keep them separate in action. Few, indeed, are the 
cases of gradual and peaceful amalgamation in which the stronger 
race has not irresponsibly supplied a temptation too powerful for 
the limited self-control of the weaker one to resist. And when 
the opposing forces have fallen at once into active antagonism, 
the conditions of the battle have in general been too unequal to 
tend to the production of any such mutual influence as might 
attract into cohesion the elements on which a mixed civilizauon 
should be based. The Mexicans and their Spanish invaders 
stood from the first in too diametrical contrast in purpose, 
powers, and appreciation of each other ever to have fused 
into unity, except under the simple relation of conquered and 
conquerors. The actual conflict was waged as between natural 
and supernatural beings; and when the struggle was once over, 
the stili incomprehensible superiority in material science and 
power, as well as in concentrated energy of aim, left in the hands 
of the victors leverage enough to bend the development of their 
new subjects exclusively in the direction of their own civilization. 
The vitality of Mexico, such as it was, was merged in that of 
Spain before it could exert any separate influence upon the Old 
orld. Whratever may have been the result for Europe and for 
America of Mexican history, the Spaniards are entitled to the 
credit or discredit of it all. The successors of Cortez and his 
followers have never left any moral responsibility on the shoulders 
of the descendants of the people of Montezuma. A similar result, 
however varied in circumstances or form, has been too generally 
the consequence of the pressure exerted , & stronger upon a 
weaker people, where their two levels of civilization have differed 
very 
The commercial conquest, if we may so term it, which has 


been recently won by the nations of Europe over the traditional * 


exclusiveness of Japan, does to a certain extent involve an ana- 
logous danger. Time must solve the problem whether the return 
which we make to the Japanese for the os of a fresh market 
for European manufactures will be one of a purely beneficial ten- 
dency. The absorption of their empire by any or all of its pressing 
Western visitors is almost an impossibility. But the influence of 
one or all of the latter is sure to be large enough in the end to 
affect considerably the character and the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of the Flowery Land. Unless we are prepared to answer 
by an absolute negative the question whether one nation has a 
right to shut its doors at its own pleasure upon the rest of man- 
kind, we must allow that any eventual demoralization of those 
whose privacy we have so pertinaciously forced must in fairness 
be laid to our own --. It is the manifest duty of the 


| Powers which have used their national forces to open the portals 
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of Japanese commerce not to encourage an unrestricted license 
in those kinds of private speculation which may lead to any fresh 
international complications of doubtful morality. Japanese legis- 
lators have at least a right to leara at their own rate, and to put 
in practice at their own good time, the economical doctrines of 
an absolutely free exchange. We are bound to show that the 
ery, “A chi non compra, guerra,” backed by the “ moral 
suasion” of a demonstration by the maritime Powers of the 
world, has not been raised for merely selfish ends, and in disregard 
of all consideration due to the possible buyers. After compelling 
the Ziogoon to relax for our benefit his rule of absolute exclusion, 
we must accept, in fact as well as in theory, his sovereign right to 
enforce the observance of any rule of restriction to which he may 
still adhere. As much respect is due to Japanese nationality, 
Japanese Imperialism, and, in short, to the whole social and 
political system of Japanese existence, as to the corresponding 
names in Europe. It is only by the most rigid enforcement of 
this respect that we can hope to contend successfully with the 
anomalies of the new intimacy we have chosen to claim. 

There is much in the Japanese national character and social 
state to which the fullest respect is undeniably due, and herein 
lies the most favourable chance for the relations between our- 
selves and Japan. In many points of civilization, they are on a 
level with us—in some points of feeling, they may perhaps have 
aright to hold themselves our superiors. As a well organized 
system of paternal despotism, the Government of the Ziogoon 
might give a lesson to more than one among our Continental 
rulers. The very sternness of the repressive measures taken 
two hundred years ago against the subversive influence of the 
Portuguese missionaries, as well as the strict exclusiveness 
maintained since that period, argue a moral strength and an 
enduring firmness of purpose in the governing Imperial Councils 
which by no means deserve depreciation as equivalent to bar- 
barian obstinacy. The foreigner has never been regarded in 
Japan with the sublimely futile contempt affected by universal 
China for the outer savages of Europe. At the same time that 
every precaution has been taken to shut out his direct moral 
influence and his incongruous religious ideas, the Government of 
Japan has been ready to promote among its subjects the acquisi- 
tion of his material comforts and his scientific knowledge. To 
adopt the latest appliances of European mechanical skill would 
undoubtedly raise the general level of civilization of tle Japanese 

ple ; but it would not create an absolute revolution in their 
educational theory. Where railroads are talked of and more or 
less comprehended, and where aneroid barometers and similar 
instruments are appreciated and in use, the real grounds of 
common interests in an unreserved intercourse will soon be 
patent enough, and, if the dangers alluded to can be avoided, 
will grow year by year in breadth and stability. 

But that there are peculiar dangers in breaking in, with our 
heterogeneous and conventional habits and ideas, upon a state of 
ethics and feeling at least as fixed and as forced as our own, is 
equally obvious. The institution of the Hari-kari, or Happy- 
despatch, with the prevalence of which all readers of works on 
the subject are now familiar, is a type of the extreme difference 
between Europe and Japan. A State in which all who own 
gentle blood or official rank are so tenacious of honour as to 
receive a professional education in the art of making away with 
themselves on the slightest affront—by way of a challenge to 
the offending party to follow their example—surmounts the 
highest ideal of our own duelling days. The Roman virtue of 
suicide was never carried to a pitch of such lofty despair; nor 
does the dare-devil courage of pure vindictiveness which occa- 
sionally places two pistol-bearing Christians at the two ends of a 
handkerchief, spring from a trained high moral feeling. It does 
not appear that the mere failure in official duty is held to involve 
the necessity of performing the happy-despatch, without a special 


. order; nor does it seem that the order is always given. But it 


is clear that every Japanese of respectable station or family lives 
in a state of instinctive readiness to immolate himself on the 
shortest notice by the most graceful act of carving, and that a 
challenge to follow suit is so universally accepted as to involve 
a recusant survivor in the most indelible disgrace. Mr. Corn- 
wallis’s natural anxiety to make a telling chapter was gratified 
by a most happy accident on the first morning of his landing 
in Japan. Going to take a country walk with the Yankee 
suiling-master of his vessel (a rather truculent Achates), lie was 
invited by two of the Japanese coast-guard not to infringe 
the port regulations. The foreigners refused to attend to 
an order which they had indeed no means of exactly under- 
standing. The officials politely followed them, as no doubt it 
was their official duty to do. The dander of the Yankee was 
“riz” to the point of his bestowing a kick on the involuntarily 
offending guardian. Without a word the sword was out, the 
happy-despatch performed, and the insulting stranger invited by 
a gesture of the dying man to follow his example. It is needless 
to say that such an atonement in no way agreed with the 
American’s calculations of the best course to be pursued under 
the circumstances. Mr. Cornwallis states that, although the 
insult and the avenging self-sacrifice were performed in the 
presence of native witnesses, no further consequences resulted 
to him or his companion. That was the legitimate point where 
the denouement might end in a Japanese quarrel. It may be 
“— that in any subsequent difficulty the Yankee thought 

before administering a kick to a sword-bearing Japanese. 


To apply the moral of the particular case to our general dealings 
with the Empire of Japan, it must be hoped that the greatest 
care will be taken not to disturb its national equilibrium in 
manners or sentiment by the rude application of European 
habits of thought or procedure entirely at variance with the 
recognised codes of Japanese morality and decency. It is 

to destroy a conventional system of honour by laying bare the 
artificial nature of the mainspring which governs its action, but 
not so easy to replace it by another absolutely new one which 
shall be marked by less conventionalism and truer vitality. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO.* 


LASSICAL learning shares the fate of all things human in 
regard to public estimation. It is not exempt from the all- 
controlling law of fashion. About twenty years ago it was 
— nearly at its aphelion. The Reform Bill, the London 
niversity, and the Penny Magazine appeared to be about 
to inaugurate a golden age of useful looeiihes and uni- 
versal philanthropy, wherein small boys were no longer to be 
whipped for bad Latin, thanks to the simultaneous abolition of 
the dead languages and corporal punishment. The classics, it 
was fondly hoped, would convert their hitherto eccentric orbit 
into a parabola, and fly off with other antiquarian lumber, no 
matter whither, but the further the better. It is needless to say 
that these visionary anticipations have not been realized. The 
ellipse is still an ellipse, and the revolving planet not merely 
follows the track of its accustomed orbit, but is at present actually 
on its homeward course into the sunshine of public favour. The 
elder Universities, the head-quarters of classical learning, have 
taken the middle classes under their wing, at the request of those 
classes. The initiative was assumed by Oxford, hitherto more 
exclusively devoted to ancient literature, and less open to the 
inroads of modern science, than her more popular sister. The 
subjects, indeed, which are offered to the candidates in these 
new examinations are sufficiently multifarious, and classical 
scholarship certainly occupies no undue share of attention in 
them. But it is not a little remarkable that in the case of the 
Oxford examinations at least, the amount of credit awarded toa 
classical education has been raised by the University authorities 
at the instance of those for whose sons and pupils the examina- 
tion was designed. It was proposed, in the first instance, that 
the classical examination should be confined to a modicum of 
Latin, when the Delegates were astonished by the receipt of 
urgent appeals from the large manufacturing towns, re | 
—— might be added to the list of subjects which they 
ut forth. 
. There is, of course, some reason to fear lest this novel passion 
for a classical education should be somewhat exaggerated. The 
merits of such an education, as a means of strengthening the 
intellect and refining the taste, are now acknowledged on all 
sides. But it is a serious question how far the average intellect 
of mankind is capable of profiting by it. To a large proportion 
of students, both at our public schools and at the Universities, 
Greck and Latin are a mere grind—we use an expressive collo- 
quialism which will be best understood by those of whom we are 
at present speaking. A boy spends seven or eight years at 
school, learning Greek and Latin—or at all events learning 
nothing else—and at the end of that time it is found that he 
cannot see his way through a very moderately involved sentence 
of Virgil or Sophocles. If he does succeed in mastering the 
language and his author, so far as to be able to give a fair 
vernacular equivalent for his meaning, no doubt it isa great 
gain. He has learned the best sort of practical logic; he has 
gone a good way towards making himself master of his own 
language through the medium of others; and he has, or ought 
to have, cleared his brain of a whole crowd of idola fori. But 
it may be questioned how large a proportion of those who are 
subjected to this salutary discipline ever arrive at so happy a 
consummation. Perhaps University examiners and College tutors 
may be able to throw a rose-coloured light upon the obscurity of 
this question; but, for ourselves, we must frank! confess that 
we entertain very gloomy views of the subject. It may be said, 
indeed, that this sort of learning is, to use a time-honoured 
illustration, only as a green = which we should plough down 
in order to enrich the soil. The comparison, however, is not 
altogether an accurate one. We should be more disposed to 
liken it to a top-dressing of lime, which is capable in the very 
highest degree of quickening into life the fertilizing elements 
already existing in the soil, but which is of little or no use where 
such elements are not already to be found. Nihil ex nihilo fit. 
We are not prepared with our remedy. The substitutes for 
a classical education which have been tried in various quarters 
have not hitherto been found to be very successful. In the 
examinations to which allusion has already been made, it was 
found, if we mistake not, that the classical scholarship was, upon 
the whole, the most satisfactory part of the performance. We 
have not the statistical information at hand which would enable 
us to speak with positiveness, but we believe the old-fashioned 
jog-trot of Greek and Latin was proved to be, after all, the safest 
and easiest vehicle toa certificate. At all events, the strictly 


* The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with an Analysis and 
Notes. By John welyn Davies, M.A., and David James Vaughan, M.A., 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan. 1858. 
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“ Useful Knowledge” portion of the examination was, generally 
speaking, a terrible break-down. The celebrated “ three R's” of 
Sir William Curtis formed the most frequent causes of failure. 
We are informed, moreover, that at the University itself (we 
are now speaking of Oxford) the ‘‘ Modern’’ examinations, as they 
may be called in two senses of the word, are very far from being 
so successful as they may appear to a superficial observer. We 
have been much amused by a lively article in Bentley's Quarterly 
Review for March, 1859, on “ Historical Studies at Oxford.” 
The reviewer, who writes as if he had been behind the scenes, 
draws a lamentable picture of the “ School of Law and Modern 
History.” Candidates are honoured with a testamur whose 
answers would disgrace a charity boy, and, as the writer epigram- 
matically remarks, no man can fail to obtain one ‘‘ who does not 
absolutely deserve a flogging.” As for the “ School of Natural 
Sciences,” it is rumoured among ill-natured critics that the 
examiners are so laudably devoted to their favourite studies as 
rarely to debar a candidate of the meanest capacity from attaining 
the object of his ambition. We are unwilling to believe, and 
unwilling that our readers should believe, the report; but we 
are informed that the examiners have been unable, even with 
these inducements, to bribe into their school more than a sorr 
score of candidates per annum; and this in a University whic 
is —_s from 60,000/. to 70,000/. upon a Museum for the study 
of Natural Science. 

Well, but what has all this got to do with Plato? Not much, 
it is true; but it has something to do with Messrs. Davies and 
Vaughan’s translation of the Republic, the second edition of 
which is now before us. The avowed object of the undertaking, 
as expressed in the Preface to the first edition, has led us un- 
avoidably into this train of reflection. The translators say— 

In venturing to publish a new translation of the Republic of Plato, it is 

unnecessary to attempt to show, by any criticism of previous translations, 
that such a work was still required. The task was undertaken from a con- 
viction that something might thus be added to the means already possessed 
by those who are either wholly ignorant of Greek, or but slightly acquainted 
with it, for acquiring a knowledge of Plato through his masterpiece. 
The publishers add, in a preface to the second edition, that 
they ‘‘ entertain a hope that they may be able from time to time 
to issue translations of the other portions of the works of Plato, 
so as ultimately to present to the English reader a uniform 
library edition of the whole of Plato’s writings.” 

This translation of the Republic, taken in connexion with the 
object of the authors, and the ulterior intentions of the pub- 
lishers, may be accepted as a significant fact. Until within the 
last few years there did not exist, if we may except old Hobbes’ 
Thucydides, a decent and readable translation of any Greek or 
Latin prose writer in the English language. To those who were 
not scholars, ancient history, and ancient philosophy in an even 
greater degree, were absolutely sealed. Every new translation 
which comes before the public, so far as it is anything more 
than a crutch for lame A 1 or a snare for idle ones, is at 
once a testimony to the appetite for knowledge concerning the 
ancient Pagan world existing among those who have not nad 
leisure or opportunities for mastering the original languages, and 
toa certain extent an evidence of the growing necessity for a 
partition of labour among educated and even among learned men. 

1 men cannot know everything; and even those subjects 
which, until of late, not only formed the basis of all liberal edu- 
cation, but constituted a great part of human learning, must 
henceforth be confined to one class of students, and accepted 
only at second-hand by others. This is inevitable. It is the 
fate of all mundane knowledge, and of all earthly institutions 
which pre-suppose any sort of special intellectual qualification. 
Time was when the priest was the only lawyer, the only states- 
man, and the only man of letters. Time was when your barber 
was your only surgeon. Plato himself was the first to teach 
that the division of labour advances pari passu with the pro- 
oars development of society. ‘The division of learning is a 

ater but a necessary step in the same direction. The 
time seems to be come when the student of moral and 
mental philosophy who cannot read Plato and Aristotle 
in Greek should be invited to read them in English; and 
the volume before us may be looked upon as a first instal- 
ment of such a concession. Reading of this kind descends to a 
far lower step in the social scale than our readers will be alto- 
gether prepared to believe. We are assured, for example, that 
popular expositions of the philosophical system of M. Comte are 
current to a considerable extent even among the working classes. 
The intelligent workman, whose wits are sharpened by his daily 
occupation, and who is conversant with the practical applications 
of physical and mechanical science, is perfectly alive to close 
logical argument ; and the peculiar nature of his occupation, and 
of those sciences which bear most nearly upon it, naturally pre- 
disposes his mind to accept the reasonings of the Positive school. 
We are not at present concerned with the desirableness or unde- 
sirableness of such a state of things, or of M. Comte as a po 

instructor—we merely note the fact, as an illustration of our 
position, that there are many students of mental and moral 
philosophy who are not scholars. For if this is the case with the 
working classes, it will be readily believed that it is far more the 
case with members of the professional and middle classes who, 
from the necessities of their position, have not enjoyed the benefit 
of a thorough academical education. This being so, it is abso- 
lutely n that those who are disposed to this class of 
studies should Love access to the masterpieces of ancient specu- 


lation. For the study of philosophy cannot be divorced from 
that of its history—we must go back to the fountain-head. 

It was apparently under this conviction that the two Fellows 
of Trinity undertook to make the great work of Plato accessible 
to the general reader. In the order both of time and of thought 
the works of Plato come first, and among the works of Plato it 
was desirable that the Republic should be first presented to the 
world, as containing the best summary of his general philo- 
sophical system. Various parts of that system are more 
thoroughly developed in particular dialogues. The Phedo, the 
Phedrus, the Philebus, has each its several subject, and treats 
of it in more minute detail; but the matter of these and other 
minor works is summed up in the great work of all. 

The task which the translators have proposed to themselves is 
not a light one. Not to speak of the subtle nature of some parts 
of the speculation, so totally removed from our ordinary sphere 
of thought and language—and the partially verbal character of 
other arguments, which lose their force in a great degree so soon 
as they are deprived of the support afforded to them by the lan- 
guage of the original work—there is the grand difficulty which 
stares all translators in the face, but a translator from a dead 
into a living language more than any other. It is barely possible 
to produce anything which shall at once be readable and a fair 
representation of the original. ‘This is particularly true of the 
works of Plato. In spite of the eloquent passages, the graceful 
colloquialisms, and the pleasant by-play which tend to relieve 
even a translation from the charge of absolute dulness, there is 
much with which the translator grapples at a great disadvan- 
tage. The structure of the sentences is “<>! unlike that 
which passes current in modern English. The long-involved 

eriods of Hooker may bear comparison with those of Plato ; 
but we, who have been accustomed to terse and epigram- 
matic sentences framed upon the French model, find it 
difficult to sustain our attention through a passage which runs 
over two-thirds of a page without coming to a full stop. It 
must also be allowed that the indirect mode of reasoning, the 
exuberance of fanciful illustration, and the tone of eip@veva, which 
characterize the speculations of Socrates, as represented, and 
probably in no wise misrepresent: J, by his illustrious pupil, are 
diametrically opposed to the straightforward and businesslike 
manner in which we are accustomed to conduct our arguments. 
The clear and dry simplicity of Aristotle is much more akin to 
our ideas of philosophy. In fact, the writings of Aristotle are 
but slightly tinged “ his age; he writes for all times, and his 
productions are as colourless as those of a mathematician. Plato, 
on the contrary, or his teacher, found it necessary to gain a 
hearing by round-about contrivances; and the dialogues are 
accordingly imbued with much that is occasional and temporary 
in its import. It would be wonderful indeed if a series of phi- 
losophical novels (for such they are) of the fourth century B.c. 
were in all parts either acceptable or even intelligible to the 
student of philosophy in the nineteenth century a.p. 

Yet we are bound to say that Mr. Llewelyn Davies and his 
fellow-labourer have, on the whole, steered clear of the Scylla 
as well as of the Charybdis of translators. On the one hand, 
we have taken pains to test the accuracy of their translation in 
several of those passages where the difficulty of presenting a 
rendering of the original which should be at once faithful and 
intelligible, appeared to be the greatest. So far as we have done 
so, the version has stood the test, and we are therefore prepared 
to commend it to the general reader as a just, although a free, © 
representation of the great work of Plato. On the other hand, 
in spite of the unavoidable drawbacks to which we have already 
adverted, and which, from the necessities of the case, have 
only partially overcome by the present translators, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce that they ave produced a book which any 
reader, whether acquainted with the original or not, can peruse 
with pleasure as well as profit. We will cite for the judgment 
of those who are familiar with the Republic the following 
crucial passage from the celebrated Mythus of Er (pp.616,617):— 

When seven days had elapsed since the arrival of the spirits in the meadow, 
they were povcten to leave the place, when their time came, and set out on 

m wheuce they 100) Own upon as 8 
the whole and earth, like than anything else, 
only brighter and clearer. This they reached when they had gone forward a 
day’s journey; and, arriving at the centre of the light, they saw that its 
extremities were fastened by chains to the sky. For this light binds the sky 
together, like the hawser that strengthens a trireme, and thus holds together 
the whole revolving universe. To the extremities is fastened the distaff of 
Necessity, by means of which all the revolutions of the universe are kept up. 
The shaft and hook of this distaff are made of steel ; the whorl is a compound 
of steel and other materials. The nature of the whorl may be thus described, 
In shape it is like an ordinary whorl; but from Er’s account we must picture 
it to ourselves under the form of a large hollow whorl, scooped out right 
through, into which a similar, but smaller, whorl is nicely inserted, like those 
boxes which fit into one another. In the same way a third whor! is inserted 
within the second, a fourth within the third, and so on to four more. For 
in all there are eight whorls, inserted into one another—each concentric 
circle showing its rim above the next outer, and all together forming one 
solid whorl embracing the shaft, which is right through the centre of 
the eighth. The first and outermost whorl has the broadest rim; the sixth 
has the next broadest; then comes the fourth; then the eighth; then the 
seventh; then the fifth; then the third; and the second has the narrowest 
rim. The rim of the greatest whorl exhibits a variety of colours ; that of the 
seventh is most brilliant; that of the eighth derives its colour from the 
reflected light of the seventh; that of the second and that of the fifth are 
similar, but of a deeper colour than the others; the third has the palest 
colour; the fourth is rather red; and the sixth is almost as pale as the third. 
Now the distaff as a whole spins round with uniform velocity ; but while the 
whole revolves; the seven inner circles travel slowly round in the opposite 
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direction; and of them the eighth moves quickest, and after it the seventh, 
sixth, and fifth, which revolve together: the fourth, as it appeared to them, 
completes its revolution with a velocity inferior to the last-mentioned; the 
third ranks fourth in speed; and the second, fifth. The distaff spins round 
upon the knees of Necessity. Upon each of its circles stands a siren, who 
travels round with the circle, uttering one note in one tone; and from all the 
eight notes there results a single harmony. 

We must not omit to observe that a translation from a classical 
writer has more uses than one, and that one of its uses slides very 
easily into an abuse. A translation is not merely a reproduction 
of the original for the use of the uninitiated—it is also what is 
emphatically and characteristically called a crib for the use of 
learners. For this latter class there is a use as well as an obvious 
abuse of translation. The abuse is mainly that the translation is 
a royal road, not to the acquisition of the language, but to that 
of a knowledge of the particular book. In fact it is absolutely 
detrimental to those who wish to gain an analytical knowledge 
of the original language, in so far as it tempts them to substitute 
a free paraphrase for such a rendering as, however bald, proves 
that the pupil has mastered the idiomatic structure of the sen- 
tences. e are inclined to believe that Arnold, by the en- 
couragement which he gave to free and fluent translation, both 
in the way of precept and of example, did a good deal to spoil a 
large number of otherwise promising scholars. The familiar use 
of an elegant, but somewhat paraphrastic translation, like that of 
Mr. Davies and Mr. Vaughan, can hardly fail to lead to similar 
results. On the other hand, it must be conceded that such a 
translation is not without its use even to the mere scholar, so far 
as it offers him an example of rendering into good, sound mother 
English, and suggests ae of translation which he may 
fairly apply in other cases. But to those who are students, not 
merely of the ~—- of Plato, but of Plato himself, such a 
work may prove doubly advantageous. Our eyes do not run as 
quickly over a page of Greek as over one of Roman type, and, 
in the case of the Republic, the mould in which the argument is 
cast renders it additionally difficult to gain a connected view of 
it. When the philosophical student has spelled out the whole 
book, page by page and chapter by chapter, it is of incalculable 
advantage to him to be able to gain a general conspectus of the 
whole, seen in the light of his more detailed knowledge. There 
is no greater pleasure in travelling than when we have been 
examining some champaign country or time-honoured city in 
detail, to stand on the brink of a precipice, or to mount the 
belfry tower of the cathedral, and enjoy in imagination the toils 
and pleasures of the past week. Messrs. Davies and Vaughan 
have conceded to the students of Plato a similar indulgence, not 
merely in their translation, but in the form of a carefully ar- 
ranged analysis of the work. 


“A BLIGHTED BEING.”* 
wat Byron said, spitefully enough, of critics, is far more 


nearly true of novelists—they “all are ready made.” To 
our fair countrywomen especially, novel-writing seems to come 
as naturally as needlework. Any woman can hem a handker- 
chief; any woman of decent education can write a story, or some- 
thing which passes for such. And as some kind of éc/at, if not 
of profit, still attaches to the profession of authorship, it is not 
wonderful that we should be deluged with books of the kind so 
ungallantly designated by a contemporary as ‘Silly Novels by 
Lady Novelists.” A few names for the dramatis persone—a 
certain flow of words and facility of imagination sufficient to 
furnish forth three volumes with a due quantity of incident and 
conversation—a hero to make love—a heroine whose chief, if 
not sole, function is that of being made love to, and a 
villain to render them both miserable until the middle of the 
third volume—these are all the essential requisites of the 
kind of tales of which we speak, and these are not difficult 
to invent, or, if invention fail, to steal. If a little more 
ambitious, the fair writer will attempt the narration of cer- 
tain frightful perils and impossible adventures, none of them 
very new, but all possessing that degree of interest which 
belongs to utter incredibility. If of a romantic or sentimental 
turn, she will delight in entangling the luckless personages of her 
tale in oibemner embarrassments of a most incomprehensible 
nature—in delicate dilemmas of gossamer tenuity or labyrinthine 
intricacy—entanglements which in real life are not unrayelled 
but broken through, often without their existence having been 
perceived. Or, avoiding this waste of ingenuity, she aims at an 
“intellectual” reputation ; in which case we shall probably be 
afflicted with long and ill-punctuated orations on Woman’s Mis- 
sion—which would appear to be the summary settlement of every 
doubtful question of morality or metaphysics which has as yet 
baffled the dull inferiority of masculine intellect. In the writings of 
these ladies we are delightfully astonished to find off-hand explana- 
tions of difficulties which the wisest and most thoughtful of men 
have given up indespair. The problems of a life-time are solved in 
two lines and a half by an oracular heroine, to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of her highly-gifted but hitherto * lexedadmirer. There 
is a general resemblance in all these s—a close family like- 
ness between the members of each group. The sentimental 
heroine of Miss A.’s tale and her strong-minded sister in Mrs. 
B.’s novel are as like as sisters ought to be; but the heroes of 
two novels of the same school, each with his respective lady- 
love, are invariably copies of one type, so exactly alike that none 


* Blight ; or, the Novel Hater. A Tale of our own Times. By the 
Author of “Good in Everything,” &c. London: J. F. Hope. 1859. 


but the authors of their existence can be expected to distinguish 
between them. In all cases, the book is equally faulty and the 
hero equally faultless ; in all, the heroine either dies or 1s married 
near the end of the last volume, and not before; and any person 
of tolerable memory and moderate experience can feel pretty 
sure, after reading half through the first, which development the 
specimen then before him is likely to assume. h 

It might be an interesting question for curious and leisurel 
inquirers, why so very large a proportion of the novels of this 
class are written by jadies ? erhaps one reason may be that 
in them, whether by ordinance of nature or by defect of educa- 
tion, literary taste and judgment are far less developed than in the 
other sex. Few women are good critics—most men of education 
are tolerably competent judges of the more obviousmerits and faults 
of the lighter kinds of literature. It is not that women cannot 
write works of fiction deserving to rank among the most instruc- 
tive, touching, and beautiful in the language, or that there are 
not masculine writers capable of writing novels at least as silly 
and unreadable as anything that their fair competitors have 
produced. But there is this difference—that the latter seldom 
are aware how worthless their literary bantlings are, their 
maternal affection concealing from them the deformity of their 
offspring ; while most men have a lurking consciousness when 
they have written anything outrageously weak and absurd. 
Further, men have something else to do; they have a far wider 
range of intellectual occupations ; their superfluous energy is 
consumed in the daily business of life, which does not often leave 
them encumbered with more leisure than they can enjoy. Many 
ladies write doubtless for want of some more vitae mental 
employment. A few foolish speeches at public meetings, or 
letters to the local newspaper, aflord to the one sex that vent for 
mental activity, that expression for imaginary grievances, which 
the other seeks, as we ae to our cost, in the less ephemeral 
and innoxious excitement of novel writing. Or, if an under- 
worked gentleman of average capacity does take it into his head 
to write, his imagination being seldom the most lively of his 
faculties, he produces, not an insipid novel, but an unreadable 
history, an ill-written biography, or an unintelligible treatise on 

litical eeonomy—nuisances of a graver kind than any of which 
ady-writers are wont to be guilty. We may well be tolerant of 
their cacoethes of fiction-scribbling while they refrain from 
adding to the number of these far more serious evils. 

The kind of fiction which most nearly approaches the less 
venial guilt of these more pretentious authors is that which 
announces itself as written “with a purpose,” as the phrase 
goes—which aspires to vindicate some neglected truth, or to 
establish some doctrinal crotchet. Of all objectionable novels, 
those that pretend to “a leading idea” are perhaps those which 
find least favour and deserve least mercy. A book that to the 
misfortune of being foolish adds the impertinence of being di- 
dactic, presumes very far upon the patience of its readers. 
When, moreover, the idea is imperfectly conceived and ill worked 
out—when, instead of being developed in the progress of the 
story or in the life of the characters it is obtruded upon us on all 
occasions by irrelevant reflections conveyed in inappropriate 
language—when it has no visible connexion with the story, and 
contributes in no degree to its interest—when, instead of being 
the life and spirit of the tale, it hangs like a dead weight upon it— 
when, in a word, such a book as Blight, or the Novel-Hater, has 
been thrust upon the public, in its native state of pretentious 
and insipid absurdity, we may fairly congratulate ourselves on 
having reached the worst novel of the season. 

We cannot pretend to give our readers any account of the 
plot of this extraordinay book, which is so complicated that its 
unravelment appears to have perplexed the authoress herself. 
We need only explain that Blight and the Novel-Hater are two 
different persons—the first being the solicitor of the second, whose 
peculiar taste in literature has no connexion with the rest of his 
character, and no influence on the progress of the story. The 
book is crowded with horrors, numerous enough to satisfy the 
most exacting votary of Mrs. Radcliffe, and not unlikely to cause 
a nightmare to any incautious reader. There appear, in inex- 
tricable confusion, two seductions, two murders, a double mar- 
riage, a “ pirate’s cave,” a lunatic, and a scientific lady—besides 
innumerable hints of things yet more terrible, crimes unknown 
and unrevealed, and mysteries of which we forget to ask an ex- 
planation, young ladies seeking midnight encounters with “ hired 
ruffians,” and death-bed scenes of edifying solemnity. To the 
style we can do no adequate justice, except by letting the au- 
thoress speak for herself in a disquisition on the Novel-Hater’s 
nocturnal restlessness :— 

“Bother these Dovers! I'll get out of bed, and take a blue-pill to coun- 
teract them.” It is of no use, Dr. Thornton! Man of the world—Novel 
Hater! Scoffer of the Poetry of Life—Sneerer at human feelings and 
affections! You are yourself the “hero” of a tragedy whose deadly “ Blight” 
is not surpassed by Romance !—nor can it be overwrought by the pen of 
fiction. It is still there—shadowy, yet real, before thee!—the form thou 
didst once swear to love and cherish. Toss again to the other side; sa 
«© Well, I’ve done more than many; I’ve nothing to reproach myself with!” 
and we will not be too hard upon thee, for thy fault is partly unknown to 
thee—the consequences of a blind and bitter error. Yes! that remembrance 
from which thy soul shrinketh as beneath thy regard, even in retrospection, 
has been strangely awakened unto thee. Thine is not an enviable frame of 
mind to-night—money-getting and increasing power in position, and much 
in the estimation of the world. There are few poor labourers on the parent 
soil who would willingly change place with thee. Who would not, as 
to-morrow’s sun rises in the heavens, rather go and toil on their bodily 
toil, with the “peace of mind” thine cannot know? The Dover's pills are 
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inning to take effect at last; but the shadowy form clingeth still of her | 


who not many miles away reposes in a lonely hut on the cold sea-shore. 
Sleep, man, sleep !—but that sweet pale face will haunt thee still! 

How did the authoress’s friends restrain their laughter when 
she read to them this extraordinary rhapsody, and at the close 
“looked round, applause to claim pm It is rather too bad that 
the mistaken courtesy of those whose criticisms might be listened 
to should throw on strangers the duty of protesting against 
such outrageous impositions on public patience. 

In pointing the moral of her tale, the authoress writes with 
more naiveté and feeling. She has undertaken to plead the cause 
of the Great Misunderstood—the whole race of Byronic young 
ladies and gentlemen—against the cruel irreverence of parents, 
relatives, and friends. She is eloquent on the theme of genius 
blighted in the bud, of tempers soured and spirits broken by 
want of due appreciation in early life. Now, with all deference 
to herself and to Lord Byron, without pretending to deny the 
fact that the early years of many persons of remarkable intel- 
lectual gifts have been far from happy, we venture to deprecate 
the severe strictures passed by these “ blighted beings” on the 
luckless guardians of their youth. Is it treason to the majesty 
of genius to suggest that it does not exempt its possessors from 
the ordinary faults and follies of youth, or render it less neces- 
sary to correct the one and control the other? We can under- 
stand that the daily duties and restraints of social life are 
often peculiarly irksome to those whom nature has endowed with 
the peculiar powers and susceptibilities of the poet or the artist ; 
but we cannot see that they ought therefore to be exempted from 
social burdens and responsibilities. The budding authoress has no 
right tocast her share of houschold cares on her guiet and plodding 
sister ; the aspirant to the laureateship must learn the business of 
life in the meantime. We cannot see that parental cruelty is proved 
if the former is scolded for not mending her stockings ; nor would 
we at once discharge a tutor who should chastise the latter for 
neglecting to finish his Greek exercise. Nor is it quite fair to 
forget how much annoyance and persecution is —— if not 
deserved, by these embryo celebrities in their daily intercourse 
with others. It is almost inevitable that a boy of precocious 
talent, who feels his budding powers before he has gained judg- 
ment or experience to measure them, should become for a while 
eccentric and conceited. If he has sense and good feeling, a 
few years will cure him of these follies; but, in the meantime, 
he is offensive both to companions and elders, and suffers accord- 
ingly a discipline which is salutary, however disagreeable, and 
without which his faults would probably mar the success of his 
after-life. The case of a young lady is worse; for as her 
education affords fewer natural correctives of undue self- 
estimation than does the life of a public school, her faults 
provoke more frequently the less effectual but more irritating 
alternative of direct parental censure, or cling to her till 
they excite the pitying dislike of the og of her 
womanhood. If genius were not trained betimes to decent 
conformity with social exigencies, it would find itself exposed in 
the rough encounters of the world to intolerable rubs and morti- 
fications from which it is preserved by the early inculcated 
restraint on which it is apt to look back so resentfully. Without 
palliating the ill usage of a Shelley and a Cowper, we venture 
to think that poets, artists, and novelists are generally all the 
healthier and happier in maturity for having been “snubbed” 
and worried out of many follies and eccentricities in youth; 
though we cannot but regret the utter failure of all such processes 
in inducing the gifted writer of these yolumes to condescend to 
grammar, English, and commonsense. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
LAST WEEKS OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT. 
On MONDAY, May 2nd, and during the week, will be presented Shakspeare’s 
Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFTH, commencing at Seven o'clock. King 
Henry, Mr. C. Kzan ; Chorus, Mrs. C. Knan. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCA- 

DILLY, EVERY EVENING at Eight o’clock, and SATURDAY MORNING 

at Three. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Rond-street. 


NEAPOLITAN EXILES.—Signor MARRAS having 

received the Sanction of the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Committee, will give a 
“MATINEE MUSICALE,” in aid of the Funds of the Neapolitan Exiles. Her Grace 
the Duchess of Sutherland will kindly allow the Concert to take place at STAFFORD 
HOUSE, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 1th, at Three o’Clock, on which occasion Signor 
Marras will spare no efforts to render the Entertainment worthy of so interesting a 
cause.—Tickets, One Guinea each, to be had at Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; 
and every particular at Signor Marras’s, 10, Queen’s-zate, Hyde-park, W. 


TNNHE SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, 
Sr. Gzoras’s Fretps, Sovrnwark. — EstaBiisnep 1n 1799. 
THE THOMAS BEARD CONCERT. 

The SECOND ANNUAL CONCERT, for giving effect to the Bequest of the late 
THOMAS FULLER BEARD, Esq., of Kensington-square, Kensington, under the 
direction of Mr. W. H. Monx, MONDAY, May 2nd, 1859, commencing at Three o'clock” 

PROGRAMME. 

Part I.—Oncaw Votuntary.—Anthem, “Hear, O Lord”—King. Recitative and 
Air, “The Lord worketh wonders”—Handel. Anthem, “Glory be to God on high”— 
Haydn, Anthem, “Grant, O Lord”—Mozart. Chorus, “O Father, whose Almighty 
power”—Handel (Judas Maccabeus.) Trio, “Lift thine eyes;” Chorus, “ He, 
watching” (Elijah) —Mendelssohn. 

Part Il—Setection rrow tHe “Musstan”—Handel. Chorus, “ Hallelujah.” 
Song, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Quartett and Chorus, “Since by man 
came death.” Song, “The trumpet shall sound.” Recit., “Then shall be brought to 
pass.” Chorus, “ But thanks be to God.” Song, “ If God be for us.” 

Worthy is the Lamb; Amen.” 

Cards of admission may be had on eehatn to a Member of the Committee; the 
Resident . Thomas Gruéber, Billiter-street, E.C. 


3 or the Secretary, 
(Signed) T, GRUEBER, Sec, 


OPENS MONDAY, MAY 2np. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 

The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL 

EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nive till Dusk. Admittance, One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, Sixpence. JOSEPH J, JENKINS, Secretary. 


ICTORIA CROSS GALLERY, NOW OPEN, Daily, from Ten 

till Six; Evening, from Half-past Seven till Ten. Admission, One Shilling. The 

Exhibition contains a Series of large HISTORICAL PICTURES by L. W. DESANGES, 

ae the Deeds of those who won the Victoria Cross.—-EGYPTIAN HALL, 
y. 


“(YRINOLINE.”— HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.— 

On FRIDAY, May 6th, Mrs. HOLCROFT will give Lecture No. 2 (see 1 3 
on the Two Great Misnomers of the Day. Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 2s, 
Commence at Half-past Eight.—Tickets may be had at Ebers’ Library, and at the 
Hanover-square Rooms. 


EV. J. M. BELLEW, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, will give a 
READING from the BRITISH POETS, on THURSDAY EVENING, May 5th, 
at Eight.—Stalls, Numbered and Reserved, 4s.; Centre Area and Balconies, 2s.; Baek 
Seats, 1s.; of A. Austin, St. James’s Hall; Mitchell's Library; Seale’s Library, 
road, St. John’s-wood; and Cramer and Co.’s, Kegent-street. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON — 

PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G:S., will give a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES 

on GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the application of the Science to 

ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, MINING, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures 

will on Wednesday Morning, May 4th, at Nine o’clock. ‘They will be con- 

tinued on each succeeding Friday and Weduesday at the same hour. Fee, £1 11s. 6d, 
‘ R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


XFORD OR THE ARMY.-—-A CLERGYMAN who receives 
the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen as PUPILS, will have a VACANCY at 
EASTER. Terms, 150 Guineas per Annum.—Address, M. A., Almondsbury, near Bristol. 


GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

a High First Classman in the Classical Tripos, will be happy to receive PUPILS: 
He will be willing to assist Gentlemen who intend to be Candidates for the Appoint- 
meuts oe Indian Civil Service.—Apply to T. W. I., 2, New Ormond-street, Queen’s- 
square, W.C. 


YOUNG MAN desires an APPOINTMENT as PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. He is a good English and French Correspondent, has had con- 
siderable experience of business, has travelled on the Continent, is acquainted with 
as lan “Ae writes short-hand,— Address M. M., 39, Harmood-street, 
mden-town, N.W. 


HUKCH OF ENGLAND BUOK-HAWKING UNION. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT. 
Crntrat Drpdt, AyLorr anp Son’s, 8, Lonpon. 
The Sub-Committee earnestly solicit DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS to enable 
oes to give efficient assistance in carrying on and extending the Book-Hawking 
ystem, 
Honorary { Rev. PETER LILLY, Kegworth, Derby. 
Secretaries, ( Rev. NICHOLAS J. RIDLEY, Hollington House, Newbury. 
ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 
Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 
jn entire efliciency, Bankers—Messrs, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon, See, 


FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON, 
1802.—Two Hunprep Bzps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, opposite 

Westminster Abbey.—Instituted 1719.—The Committee have recently = 
sented a Special Appeal, stating that a Call had been made on this old-establi 
Charity to dispose of £1000 of its Capital, in order to meet p iary g ts of 
immediate and pressing urgency; and that a Governor had most kindly offered to 
sen £100, provided nine other persons could be found to contribute each the same 
amount, 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating that the following individuals have 
liberally responded to their 2ppeal,—viz., James Walker, Esq., LL.D., £100; Charles 
Rawlings, Esq., £100; Miss Hoare, £100; A Lady, £100; John Dickenson, Esq., £100; 
Mrs. Mary Chandler, £100; J. G., £100; A Member of the House Committee, £100; 
Thomas Wood, £100. 

One Donation of £100 is still required to enable the Charity to realize the above- 
mentioned sum of £1000, and the Committee therefore earnestly hope that some kind 
and benevolent person may be induced to aid them in their efforts to secure to the 
Institution the amount proposed. 

20,580 individuals were received as In and Out-Patients during the past year, 
including 14,910 Accidents and Urgent Cases admitted at all hours of the day and 
night without letters of recommendation. 

Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by the Joint Treasurers, the Hon, 
P. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. (Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.), 1, Pall Mall East; 
and P. RK. H Esq. (Messrs. Hoare), 37, Fleet-street; or by the Secretary, at the 


oare, 
Westminster Hospital, S.W. 
F. J. WILSON, Secretary. 


S; EMILION CLARET, quite devoid of any tendency to 
acidity, 28s. per Dozen. EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE, Sparkling and Dry, 40s. 
Dozen.—The CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street. Estapiisnep 1847. 


LLSOPP’s PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mail, London, 8.W. 


} ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the Amontillado 
Ave ag 38s. per dozen, Cash. We receive a regular and direct shipment of 
Henry Beer and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. ‘ 


pis BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—identical, indeed, in every respect 
with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to pro- 
cure at any price—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 
Hewry Brett ard Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of sugar or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, cath, bottles 
and case included, Price Currents (free) by post. 
Hewry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. pozen, Borrizs rnctupep. A Pint 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask furwarded free to any railway station in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen, 
Tsems,Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 


Jamzs L, Dunmay, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 
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RTISTS’ 


BENEVOLENT 
FOR THE SOLE RELIEF OF WIDOWS AND ORPHANS, 


FUND 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN. 


1810, Incorrorarzp py Royat Cuarter, 1827, 


President. 
SIR JOHN EDWARD SWINBURNE, BART, 
Vice-Presidents, 


Lord 
jamin md Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S, 
Sir C. L. Eastlake P. 
David Roberts, Esq., 
John Dickinson, Esq., F + FBS, 


The FIFTIETH will take place in FREEMASONS’ 


HALL 3 ou SATURDAY, 7th May, 1 


ALEXANDER J, BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., in the Chair. 


Stewards, 

Sir C. L, Eastlake, P. O'Neill, Esq. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
A. A. Goldsmid, Esq, Edward nig Esq, 
fore Arden, Esq. Reuben Sayers, Esq. 

enry G. Bohn, Esq. W. Jesse Street, —_ 
Peter Gowlland, Esq. Henry Twining, 
John Havers, Esq. Harrison W. Weir, 
John Henry Mole, Esq. | James T. Willmore, AR.A., 
Thomas Lapton, President of the 


Dinner on Table at Half-past Five for Six o’clock. 


CHARLES J. DIMOND, Hon, Sec. 
AUGUSTUS U. THISELTON, Secretary, 
16a, Grea! 


it Queen-street, 


TICKETS. 
Tickets, £1 1s., to be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of the Tavern; and of the 
Secretary. 


ARRIAGE Law. DEFENCE ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE, 
, PARLIAMENT STRE 


The Very the DEAN of 


Rev. E. Auriol, Rector of 8, Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West. 
v. lr. Barrow, Principal of St, Ed- 
mund’s Hall, 


of St. 


Rev. C. Ww Rector, Melcombe 
Horsey, Dorset. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Bickersteth. 
ld Browne, Canon of Exeter, 


Sir John Taylor ‘oleridge. 
The Bishop of St. David's, 
P. H. Dickinson, Esq. 
Forster, Rector of Stisted. 

v. R. Fremantle, Vicar of Steeple 

Cla 
The Ven. Archdeacon Hale, 

nt Hardinge, 


= wy Harness, All Saints, Knights- 


The fev. Dr Dr. J. A. Hessey, Head Master 
of the Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Hy. Hoare, Esq. 

J.G. Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Irons, Incumbent of 


Rev D Tell Principal cipal f King’s Coll 

v. Dr. Jelf, Prin of King’s College, 

Rev. J. Canon of Westminster, 

8. T. Kekewich, 

Rey. J. E. i of St. James’s. 

Rev. John Lawrell, Incumbent of St. 
Matthew’s, City-road. 

Hon. F. Lygon. 

=> . L. Mansell, late Bampton Lec- 


Rev'T T.B. Murray, Rector of St, Dunstan’s- 
in-the- East. 


the- 
The Bishop of Oxford. 
Roundell Palmer, Esq., Q.C. 
C. W. Puller, Esq. 
Ven. Archdeacon Randall. 
H. Ker Seymer, Esq. 
Ven. Archdeacon Sinclai 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Master of "Balliol College. 
Rev. W. Scott, "President of Sion College, 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, Canon of Chester. 
Rev. A. W. Th horold, Rector of St. Giles’- 
in-the-Fields, 
J. Walter, Esq. 
Wm. Whateley, Esq., Q 
Dr. Wordsworth, of West- 
nster. 


The Vice-Chancellor Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, ) and 
The Rev. Lord JOHN THYNNE, 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart, : 


The untiring 


W. M. TROLLOPE, Secretary. 


ing energy with which those who seek to bring about a change in the law 


of marriage, have carried on their operations for nearly twenty years, has rendered . 


necessary that some o—: st 
possible, to bring so 


should be taken to resist their 
tation to a close. 


efforts, and, if 


With this view the  Mareee Law ad Association, for Maintaining the 
f Kindred 


and A Law in regard to the ee of 
nity,” has been constituted. Its 


upon its formation :— 


within the Degrees of Ki 
appear from the following Reso- 


er That the Association consist of all persons making a donation of not Jess than one 
guinea, or an annual ee of not less than five shillings, towards its objects.” 


“That the management o 


the business of the Association, and the control of its 


funds, be entrusted to a Committee, who shall Be power to appoint a Chairman, a 


'y, and a 


er, or 0} 
“ That the 


ther necessary officers. 
Association shall collect accurate information in regard to the 


of the existing law; and shall cause tracts to be printed and circulated for ifasing 
pan oe 80 collected, and for explaining the social and religious bearing of an 
promote e@ presentation 0} tions er House in support of the existing law; 
and shall take all 1 such other steps for the promotion of the obj jects of the Association 


as the shall see fit,” 
Subscriptions may be 
James’s-street ; Messrs. 


id at Messrs. PP Farquhar, and Co.’s, No. 16, St. 
oare and Co,’s, 37, Fleet-street; Messrs. Robarts and Co.’s, 


15, Lombard-street ; Messrs. Barclay and Co.’s, N Lombard-street ; to the 
Secretary, at the office of the Association, 41, 


HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.¢., 
Bridge-street 


and the Temple. 


POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 


The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS, ware, wholesale and retail; 


the sta 


and | Foreign Poeun, Poreclain, 


ARTIST’S GLASS, 
WINDOW GLASS 


CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S and PATTERNS, 


RICH PAIN 


CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS 
Specimens and works in hand on view. 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


ED WORK and other giazin 


Ladies, and Carriage with 


sil 
Writing 
Walnut and anda Varlety ‘other Articles 
had at 


Cases, 


ANK OF DEPOSI A.D. D. 1844, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a ee rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by S; greement, mar be withdrawn without notice, 


The interest is lo fa Jone and Ju 
Pay PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
2ist Aprit, 1859. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders of this Company will be held in the Board Room’ 
of the Bank, in Princes-street, dow ey on THURSDAY, the 19th day of MAY 
at to elect a Director in the place of Gsorezr 
‘osTER, Esq., 
And Notice is further given, that Jonw Mactan, Esq., has, 
with the of the Deed of Settlement, given notice of his offering 
himself as a Candidate for the Office of Director. 
By Order of the Board, A, G. KENNEDY, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON,—INSTITUTED 1820, 


DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C, Bell, Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thos, Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, sa 
Henry Davidson, Esq. | Martin T. Smith, Esq., 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
ag a —tThe Assured are protected by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
and a Half Sterling —~ the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
year, The are entitled to participate after payment of One 


CLAIMS, —The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500,000, 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? REEF UP 

YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and BUY your TEAS of the EAST INDIA TEA 

where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought bags 
at 2s. per lb., and Coffee in the Berry at 10d, 


Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
Waterloo-bridge, Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Dis-sinking, ead’ Plates 
for Marking Books, &e. 344, Strand, we. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special A are 
the only Sheffield makers ‘who supply the consumer in ion Show 
8, 67 and 68, Kine London Bri: ng fas the 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, w 


is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CuTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 


Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern, 
£8, s.d. £8. 
12 Rate, 11460 2140 300 312 0 
12 Table Spoons, 21160 6 21440 300 3120 
12 Dessert Forks do « 170 200 240 2140 
12 DessertSpoons do .. 170 200 240 210 
12 Tea Spoons do .«. 01460 140 170 1160 
do .. 080 0100 O10 01 0 
1 Gravy Spoo do. 070 010 6 O10 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bows) 068 #0100 #012 0 0140 
1 Mustard Spon do .. 018 026 030 036 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, - 036 066 060 0780 
1 Pair Fish Carvers doo .. 100 #1100 140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife > ~~ 930 06560 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle -» 012 0 0160 0176 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) 010 0 015 0 110 
Complete Service ...............£10 1310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s,; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service Jy] by A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


Ordinary Medium Best 

8. 8. 8. 
wi Size Gheese ditto 140 116 2110 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers . ww. O 7 6 O110 O16 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto.......... » 098 6 012 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... .» 076 O110 O16 6 
One Steel for € 6 
Complete Service ..........0...s0000+ 2416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Maprtn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, cia London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 


D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, FANCY SOAPS, POMADES, 
Philocomes, Aromatic and Oriental Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir, Dentifrice, 
&e. &e. &e., to beh had of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the country. 
Depét for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon-street West, London. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Incrprent Consumption, Astuma, and Winter Cova, they are 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the 7 oy child, 
id in Boxes 1s, 2s. 9d, each, by Taomas Kzatina, 
79, St. Paul’s C te BK London. all Druggists. 


CONSUMPTION, CURED. 


‘| PD: H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Cou 
Colds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
— was given up to die. His child was — and is now alive and well, 
rous 
a ee contaiping directions for and successfully using this r 
contain il tons ab aig — 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


OF CAMBRIDGE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


N the announcement of Mr. Wigram’s resignation of the 
representation of the University of Cambridge being made public, I was invited 
by a numerous requisition of influential members of the Senate to offer myself for the 
yacant seat. Regarding this invitation as a ree ognition that my public life hitherto 
has been such as to earn the confidence of the requisitionists, I did not hesitate to 
myself in their hands as candidate for a distinction which may reasonably be 
considered as a due nas of te eect of past services. 
After a nee canvas of the electors, and acting by the advice of my committees, I 


dto Mr. Selwyn, that we should submit our promise-books to 

the viedion of Mr. Walpole, in order to spare the University the inconvenience of a 

rolonged contest. Mr. Selw —_ consenting, the reference took place, and Mr. Walpule 

advised me not to proceed to the poll, although the numbers and the character of 

the promises which I have received are such as to make me glad that I entered upon 
this contest rather than secured any other less distinguished seat. 

I therefore bow to this recommendation, and I retire into privacy. If, however, the 
day shall come when Cambridge needs a representative who will honestly, sedulously, 
and independently watch over the interests of religion and learning as connected wit 
the University, as the chief occupation of his public life, and the highest object of his 

rsonal ambition, I am ready at the call. With the expression of the warmest grati- 
fade to those members of the Senate who have reposed their confidence in me, and 
with a full expectation that I may hereafter conciliate still greater support, 


I am, Gentlemen, with great respect, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
‘ A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, 
Arklow House, Connaught-place, April 26th, 1859, 
32, Dover W., 
13th April, 1859. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
GENTLEMEN, 


AM once more ealled upon, somewhat unexpectedly, to solicit 
a renewal of the high trust with which I have now been hono at your hands 
ring a period of nearly seven years. 


: The Ministers of the Crown had proposed to Parliament a Bill for the Amendment 
of the oe of the People. By this Bill, the elective franchise would have 
been conferred for the first time upon almost every man in England qualified by pro- 

, education, or condition, to exercise it with independence and intelligence. ‘The 
reward of the franchise was held out to the working man who, by an investment to 
the amount of sixty pounds in a Savings Bank, should have given a guarantee to 
society of his industry and good conduct. The unjust and unreasonable distinctions 
which had so long prevailed between the occupiers of a house within, and a house 
without the limits of a represented Borough—between the rated tenant of a ten-pound 
house and the unrated resident in a furnished house, or in lodgings of ten times that 
value—between the gentleman possessed of £1000 or £5000 a-year, but having 
neither a county nor a borough qualification, and the cottager with a forty-shilling 
freehold, or the small shopkeeper in a ten-pound house. All these distinctions were 
obliterated ; and perhaps a million of voters belonging to various ey among the 
middle classes of the people would have received the franchise. But the Bill con- 
tained a single clause, of which, indeed, many disapproved, and made no provision for 
4 reduction in the Borough qualification ; and 7 these two objections, which might 
have been urged and enforced in Committee, i such had been the pleasure of the 
House, a Resolution of an eee and almost unprecedented character was 
proposed, and carried ; the Bill was defeated, and the Ministry compelled either to 
resign or to dissolve. 

The question, however, which the Constituencies of the Empire have now to deter- 
mine, is not whether that Bill was entitled to their approval in all its ao nor 
whether the Resolution of Lord John Russell is to become the basis of another 
Reform Rill; but whether the Government of the Country is to be entrusted to the 
Ministers who now hold office, who enjoy the confidence of the Crown, and who are 
at the head of the most numerous, powerful, and united party in either House of 
eg or to the leaders of whichsoever of the three sections into which the 

ay eee is divided can succeed in outwitting or circumventing the other two, and 

ining a Ministry ited by any principle, unrespected and untrusted 
- a majority either in Parliament or among the people, and unable to conduct the 
public business of the State, but upon the sufferance of the many parties that will be 
opposed to them in the House of Commons. 
* But before we have done with the question of Reform, even for the Pot, let me 
ask you to consider well before you sanction an indefinite lowering of the Borough 
qualification. The extension of the franchise in Counties to all who pay a rent for a 
house of ten pounds, or for lodgings of twenty pounds a-year, is a safe and Conser- 
vative measure. It carries into effect the principle which I ventured to recommend 
to you in my addresses of 1857 ani 1858, upon which the franchise should be conferred 
upon all among the middle classes entitled to it by property and education, and so 
enabled to exercise it with intelligence and independence, Many well known to us 
all, scattered up and down the country, now not enjoying, but every way worthy of 
the-franchise, would, by this measure, become Electors. But before we begin to lower 
the Borough ‘qualificat ion, which I am far from saying is not to be attempted at all, 
the first question is, where are we to stop? At eight, or six, or five pounds, or at 
, or at household suffrage? It is difficult to speak with accuracy upon these 
subjects; but it seems probable, upon the returns, thet a five pound value franchise 
would create an entirely new class of voters between five and ten pounds, who would 
outnumber the voters of ten pounds and upwards; and as the Cities and Boroughs of 
England and Wales return an absolute majority of the House of Commons, this new 
untried class of voters in towns of low degree, and of little or no property, might 
outweigh the whole remainder of the elective body throughout England, Jand, 
= Ireland, and so direct and control the exercise of the whole effective power of 

e State. 

Yet, it is in order to rush forward upon this hazardous experiment, that a majority 
of the House of Commons have attempted the overthrow of the Ministry. 

It is for you and the rest of the elective body to determine to whom you will entrust 
the task of settling this great question, and of carrying on the business of the country 
in these critical and eventful times. I,as an humble member of the Government, join 
in making this appeal to you, with hope and confidence. 

During the short ne that the Ministry have been in power, the pan of rm 
and the honour of - have been maintained; the rebellion in India has 
aid the Government of more than a hundred millions of people been placed = 
firm and permanent basis; our national defences have been strengthened; an poh 
| ge regulated and administered without any addition to the burthens of the 

State. Law reforms, more extensive and important than any that have yet been 
brought forward in our times, have been submitted to Parliament under the auspices 
of the present Ministers of the Crown. 

If it should be your pleasure again to elect me your representative, I will endeavour, 
to the best of my ability, to assist in the continuance, or the accomplishment of these 
Ce ad measures, and to deserve that favour and approval with which you have hitherto 

ased to reward my humble efforts to do my duty to you, and to my country, 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obliged servant, 


FITZ-ROY KELLY. 


REEN FLY on Roses and Greenhouse Plants SAFELY GOT 
RID OF by syringing with PATENT GISHURST COMPOUND, 202, to the 
gallon of water. 

Extract from Leading Article in Gardener's Chronicle, 9th April, 1850.—“That it 
really kills red spider, aphides, mealy bug, thrips, and scale, it is impossible to doubt 
in the face of reports of practical men, among whom we may mention Mr. D. Judd, 
of Althorp-gardens.” Then follows a caution against the use of a too strong solution. 

The Gishurst Compound is sold in boxes at 1s. 6d. and 6s. each, with directions for 
use, and printed opinions of Mr. Rucker’s gardener, Lady Dorothy Nevill’s gardener, 
Sir William Hooker, Mr. Rivers, and other eminent authorities. For Nurserymen, 
the large size is recommended; but where the consumption js not large, the Com: 
pound keeps its strength best in the small. 

A large number of Seed Merchants, Nurserymen, &c., both in the Country and in 
London (for List, see Advertisement in “Gardener’s Chronicle” and other Gar dening 

e taken in their supplies, and are now prepared to sell single boxes. 
urserymen and by Parent Canpie Company 
, Belmont, Vauxhall, 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


Fy and BARRAUD, 30, SournamprTon Street, STRAND, 

be happy to submit tt Designs for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e, g., Grisaiile, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings ; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


“THIS 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” —Lancet. 


ATENT CORN FLOUR—BROWN AND POLSON’S.— 
The most wholesome part of Indian = a light Diet for daily use, and 
especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. Packets, 16 0z., 84. 


NLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced hy HER MAJESTY’S 

LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


ENRY AND DEMARSON, 206, REGENT-STREET. 
JOUVIN'’S GLOVES—FIRST QUALITY. 


. 3s, 3d. | Gentlemen’s.............. . 8s. 6d, 
Double Distilled Lavender Water... 2s.—Case of half dozen............ pease 10s, 6d, 
Bully’s Toilet Vinegar............. 10s. 6d. 
Eau de 2s, 10s, 6d. 
Half dozen of the best assorted Perfumes, in box” 5s, Od. 
Henry and Demarson’s Finest Fancy Soap (box containing half-a-dozen)... 5s, Od. 


Fans, Cravats, and Fancy Goods, 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN'S 2s, RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
- MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufactnrers by Special Aapennen to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who euppl the Consumer in Lor Their London Show —- 
67 and 68, KING WILLIA TREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’ s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in . World, each Article being manufactured under their own supcrintendence, 

PPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MA PPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’e do, do., from £3 12s, to £50. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite oer of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price. 

o See tha Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
welve 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London, 
Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 

oceurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions, An immediate ‘answer to the i E. LoNDon may be Law08T on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LAN B. is euabled to execute 
every description of PRINTING on very leas ae. his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Steam Printine Macuiyes, 
Hypravtic and other Presszs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
A Srzcruzn Boox of Tyrgs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


HE DAILY NEWS—LONDON MORNING PAPER.— 
This Paper, for its Liberal its 


intelligence, and extensive for pondence, is now a to regular Sub- 
scribers at a GREATLY REDUCED P PRICE. 
alf-a-Year, Per Year. 
Unstam Copy. iti he £310 0 
Stam: ditto 210 0 coon 415 0 
Copies sup by all News Agents in the Coun ata in- 
creased charge. Stamped Copies to be sent by Post will be forwar 


10, Bouverie-street, Flect-street, London, upon receipt of a Post-office Order, made 
— to H. J. Lincoty, Esq., “ Daily News” Office, London. 


fHIYHE SATURDAY REVIEW, ‘TIMES, EVENING MAIL, and 
all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS, regularly SUPPLIED in Town, and 
forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Foreign 
Countries, ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. A List for 1859, with Politics, Days 
of Publication, &c., sent gratis. —-WM. DAWSON and SONS, Newsv Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Established 1809. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARKRDEN.—CRAME 
BEALE, and CO., have BOXES and STALLS in the BEST SITUATIONS, 
Nightly, or for the Season. Likewise, Amphitheatre Stalls.—201, Regent-strect. 


TALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. — BOXES and STALLS 
at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO,’S, 201, Regent-st 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, al CO.’S.—For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street, - 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., have every. 
description. > Beale, and Co., are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
Patent.—201, Regent-street. 


ENE FAVARGER.—“ Titania,” 3s.; La Fuite Galop,” 8a. 3 
“La Brinvillienne,” 3s. 6d.; “Hilda,” 3s.; “Oberon,” 4s. ‘artha,” 3s.; 
“ La Sonnambala Fantasia,” 3s. 6d.—Cramer, Bratr, and Co., 201, 


Use BOSSOLI’S BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE KINGDOM 
Cities, Towns, and places of interes’ 


HE AQUARIUM. ores DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stam 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp ll Portland-road, London, W. 
Just published, 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
i yy =. - LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE FOE; with 
ks Digressive and Discursive. By Witt1am Cuapwick. 
London: Jonw Smita, 36, Soho-square. 

Second Edition, 8vo, price 3d.; or 100 for 21s. 
NVASION INVITED BY THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF 
ENGLAND. The facts drawn from, and sanctioned by, the best naval authorities, 

By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., and ALEXANDER W. F. 
xe Bett and Datpy, 136, Fleet-street. 
price One Shilling, 


ust ready, 
PERILS IN 
Haragrsoy, 59, Pall M: 


18659. 


Now ready, complete in 1 Vol. Segre 
Bourse (SIR BE BERNARD) PEERAGE and BARONETAG E 
oe the only work extant which gives the Genealogy of the 
Harrtsoy, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


Now complete, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price £2 7s. 6d. 
URKE’S (SIR BERNARD) LANDED GENTRY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
London: Bookseller to the Queen, 69, Pall-mall, 
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13, Great Marizoroven 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original Family Documents. 2 Vols 


“The most yd of the series of Buckingham Papers, not only from the nature 
of the matter, but from the closeness of the period to our own times.”—Spectator, 


IX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By An Eneottsn Lapy. 2 Vols. 
“Our extracts will afford some idea of the variety in these volumes, and the 
interesting and amusing nature of their contents.”—Athenaum, 


By Jutta Kavanacn. Price 5s. bound and 
justrated, forming the Fourtn Votume of Hurst and Bracker?’s StaNDARD 
Lrsrary of Cuzar Epitions of Porupak MopErn Works. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


OODLEIGH. By the Author of ‘“ Wildflower,” 
“One and Twenty,” &. 3 Vols. 


gooD Th ME COMING. By the Author of “ Mathew 
axton.” 3 Vols. 
“A novel that possesses very great merit. The story is honest and healthy.”—Press. 


IFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. W.G. Wirts, Esq. 3 Vols. 
“A tale which has numerous beauties, is pervaded throughout by an inti- 
mate knowledge of the human heart.”— Dublin University Magazine. 


EWTON DOGVANE: a Story of English Life. By Francis 
Francts. 3 Vols. with Illustrations by Leech. [ Just ready. 
ROUTLEDGE’S SERIALS FOR MAY. 
OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL | HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With Designs by Wolf. Part II., 
ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPEARE, Edited by SraUNTON. 
Illustrated by Gilbert, Part XXXVIIL., 1s. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Part III., 1s. 


ao ALE-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Parts IV. 
“BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Illustrated. Parts IV. 


and V. 
NATION NAL CYCLOPADIA. Part XXX., 1s. 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Parts LX. and 


RovuttrpGr, Warnes, and NouttEpar, Farringdon-street. 
In 9 Vols., price 21s. cloth extra, 
ALES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Harnter 


Marrinzav. A Complete Edition, with all the Summaries, reprinted from the 
original Stereotypes. 


“All are equally remarkable for the sim ry maa d and beauty of the style. The de- 
scriptions, whether of natural scenery or of lomestic incident, are pictures by Callcott 
or by Wilkie, turned into poetry by a sister genius.” —Z dinburgh Review, 
London: Warves, and Rovrieper, Farringdon-street. 
ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION, 
In 1 Vol., price 5s, each, cloth extra, 
HE WI FE AND THE WARD: a Story of Indian Life. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Monry. 
2. HOLLYWOOD HALL: an English Tale of 1715. By 
James Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” “ Philip Rollo,” &c. &e. 
And on the 30th will be published, 
3. THR MAN OF FORTUNE: a Story of the Present Day. 
By Saar FonsBianQuvy, jun., Esq., Author of “ How we are Governed.” 
London: RouttrpGr, Warns, and Farringdon-street. 


8S DEBATES.—PARLIAMENTARY ORM. 


1830-2—The Great Debates 1 bey “4 
1839—Household Suffrage (Mr. Hume) 


1848—National Representation (Mr. Hume) 95 ,, 101 
1852—Parliamentary Representation (Lord J. Russell) ... 119 ,, 122 
1852—St. Alban’ &e. . Seats (Mr. Disraeli) 119 ,, 122 
1854—Parli ary R tation (Lord J. oe - . 130 ,, 135 
1859— Representation of the People (Mr. Disraeli) ......... 152 ,, 


Discussions on Bribery, Election Expenses, Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, Oaths, 
Payment of Rates, &c., passim. 
‘omplete Sets, or Imperfect Sets completed. Cornetivs Bucx, Publisher of 
Hansard,” 23, Patcrnoster-row. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. SESSION 1859. 
Just published, 
HIPOWNERS. Address to the Queen from British Shipowners 


and others interested in the prosperity of British Navigation, with Corresponden 
in reference thereto, 16 pp. Feap. Folio, price 2d, a 


on the Progress of, for the 
Decem Maps 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, price 1s. 6d, Inder, 


ANNING THE NAV 
M 20 pp. Feap. Folio, price 34 x. Report of Commissioners of Inquiry. 


ANNING THE NAVY. R 


ACCIDENTS. Report on, from May to December, 
V. 68 pp. Feap. Folio, price 9d, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
Q COL Report of the President for the 


res. Fifth Report of Postmaster-General. 62 pp. 
yal 8vo, price 


EDICAL CHARITIES, 


URNPIKE TRUSTS, ENGLAND AND WALES. Reports 


by of State under 3 & 4 W. 4, c. 80, during the Session 1959, -F. 
Folio. First and Third Reports 3d, each, Report rt 24d. 


The ag and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low 


Mr. 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 

6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; 
Messrs, SPOTTISWOODE, 

ew-street- 4 Fleet-street, E 
EDINBU BURGH; and 
essrs, an 

Messrs. HODGES and - 7 DUBLIN. 


And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country, 


LONDON, 


COOKE’S ELECTION STATUTES, 
This day, Post 8vo, 3s. 


HE ELECTION STATULES AND CORRUPT FRACTIONS 


ACT: a Guide for Agents, Candidates, Electors, and Returning Officers, 
by Witt1am Heyry Cooxz, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, Octavo, 15s. 
HE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL; Systematic 
Exposition of the Human Mind. By ALEXANDER Bats M in Logic 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. 
By the same Author, Octavo, 15s. 
THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 5s, 
MUTINEERS: a Poem. By Joun M. M.D. 
Edinburgh: SutHeRtanp and Kyox. London: Simpxin, Marsuatt, and Co, 
Now ready, price 2s, 
HE PERSONE OF A TOUN. The First Book. By Groner 
Martin Being a Delineation of the Character ofa Parish in Verse, 
London: J. Masrers, Aldersgate-strect ; and New Boad-street, 


The Eighth Edition, price 3d.; or in 8vo, price 1s. 6d, 
AL fF. By the Rev. Sypnry Smita, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
SOCIAL STATICS (published by J. Cuarman). 12s. 
ESSAYS: Screntiric, Potiticat, and Spscutative. 12s, 
London: Lonaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, in Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


HE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY BY THE CREATURE 

OF AN HOUR; or, Social Subjects discussed on Scripture Principles. By the 
Rev. C. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Rector of Kingswinford, Staffordshire. 
London: Loneman and Co,; and W. H. Datton. 


THE NATIVE LANGUAGES OF INDIA IN ENGLISH TYPE, 
Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Map, price 12s, 


RIGINAL PAPERS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF 
THE APPLICATION OF THE ROMAN mg ae | TO THE 
GUAGES OF INDIA, Edited by Monrrr Wititams, M.A. of the University Mt 
Oxford; late Professor of Sanskrit in the East India College, Haileybury, 
London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In the middle of May will be published, in 1 Vol. Square Crown 8vo, with Eight 
Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, Eight Maps illustrative of the Mountain- 
Explorations described in the Volume, and a few Engravings on W. 


EAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: a Series of Recurciens by 
Members of the Alpine Ciub, Edited by Jonn Batt, M.R.LA., F.LS., President 
of the Alpine Club, Contes. 
Subjects. Authors. 
The Passage of the Fenétre de Salena, from the Col de 
Balme to the Val Ferret, by the Glacier du Tour, the >A. Writs, M.A. 
Glacier de Trient, and the Glacier de Salena ............+. 
A Day among the Seracs of the Glacier du Géant............ J. Tynpatt, F.R.S, 


F. V. Haws:ys, M.A, 
Notes of Excursions on the West Side of Mont Blanc " 
including the Col de Miage Veamity college, 


The Mountains of Bagnés, with the Ascents of the Velan, 
segs and Grafféneire, and the Passage of the Col du bw, Maraews, Jun., M.A. 
OME 
From Zermatt to the Val d’Anniviers, by the Trift Pass... T. W. ioc, M.A. 
Passage of the Schwartz Thor from Zermatt to Ayas...... J. meat L, M..LA 
Ascent of one of the Mischabel-Hérner, called the Dom... ee 3 LeDavess, Pelion 
Ascents of the Visteshhern and Alleleinhorn FE, L. Ames, M.A, 
Ascent of the S E, ANDERSON, 
The Grimsel to Grindelwald. Passage of the Strahleck... J. Baru, M.R.1A, 
Rev. J. F. Harpy, B.D., 
Ascent of the Finster Aar Horn Fellow of Sidney College, 
Cambridge. 
{* H. Bunsoury, M.A., late 


Notes on the Aletsch Glacier. 


A Night Adventure on le tock E. 8. Kenyepy, B.A. 
The Bathe of the Hi ights and Passes in 

e Baths of Stachelberg an: e He an 

the Vicinity } R. W. E. Forster. 


Fellow of Trinity” Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


The Old Glaciers of Switzerland and Wales 

Rev. J. F. Harpy, B.D., 

Ascent of Etna f Fellow of Sidney College, 
Cambridge. 


Suggestions for Alpine Travell J. Bart, M.R.LA,. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM GERMANY. 


LATONIS LEGES ET EPINOMIS recensuit prolegomenis et 
Commentariis illust, Vol. IL, 
This work forms the Tenth Volume of But balebrated Edition of PLATO, 
the appearance of which has been looked forward to for nearly twenty years. 
The NEW EDITION of the “REPUBLIC,” by the same Editor, has also recently 
appeared in 2 Vols., 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand. 
Just published, New and thoroughly Revised Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 
A COMPENDiOUS GRAMMAR OF THE MODERN 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Professor Demmuzr, of the Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Londor. : D. Nurr, 270, Strand ; 
Who has also recently published the following works by the same Author, 
GERMAN READER. 12mo, cloth, 4s 
GERMAN EXERCISES. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY WORKS BY THE REV. H.C. ADAMS. 
ATIN DELECTUs, adapted to the ) Arrangement of the Eton 
a Lexicon and Notes, 


and Edward the Si Grammar, 
Thousand, 12mo, cloth, 4 _ 


LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement of the 
above. 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d 


GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement of the Bev. 
ye a Grammar, with a Lexicon and Appendix. Eighth Thousand, 


GREEK EXERCISES, ada apted to to the arrangement of the Greek 
Delectus. 2nd Thousand. 


FOUR GOSPELS IN “GREEK, with Prolegomena, Notes, and 
References, for the use of Schools and Coll Complete in 1 Vol. 12mo, cloth, 
93, Ort MATTHEW, 2nd Edition, 28, 6d,; MARK, 


6d,; ST, LUKE, 2s. 


Price 16s, ° 
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Preparing for immediate publication in 1 Vol. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


By EDMOND ABOUT, 
Author of “Tolla,” &e. 


Translated from the French by H. C. COAPE, Esq. 


W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, Burlin -arcade ; 
and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. aia 


NOW READY. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. 
New Edition in Six Monthly Five Shilling Volumes, with a Portrait to each. 
(Vol. I. now ready. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD. 


By PROFESSOR CREASY. 
8vo, New Edition, 10s, 6d. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 


8vo, 10s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY. 
By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND AND HER SOLDIERS. by Harriet 
Martingav. Crown 8vo, with Three Illustrative Diagrams, [Jn a few days, 
2. 


e1n ectures on an 1 
THE TWO PATHS; being Lect Art and its 
lication to Decoration and ” Manufacture. By Joun Rusxty, M.A., Author of 
Painters,” &. Crown with Two Steel price 7s. 6d. 

n a few days, 


TRUST FOR TRUST. By A J. of 
Amberhill.” This day. 


LIFE IN TUSCANY. By. Masri Crawrorp. 


HONG-KONG TO MAN ILLA. By H. T. me ee.. R.N. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s, cloth. ust published, 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: an Historical Narrative. By 


Kare, Author of “Life of Lord Metcalfe,” ust price 16s, 


A LADY'S ESCAPE FROM GWALIOR DURING THE 
MUTINIES OF 1857. Ly Mrs. Coortanp. Post 8yvo, price cloth. 


8. 
CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS. 


ROMANTIC TALES; including “ Avillion.” By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” A New Edition, Post 8vo, 


SIXTH VOLUME OF THE PARENT’S CABINET OF 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION, for Young Persons. Post 8vo, with Full 
Page Illustration in Oil Colours, and Woodcuts, price 1s. ornamented boards, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


HE E THEOLOGY OF GEOLOGISTS, as Exemplified in the 
Cases of the late and others, by Author 
of “ The Necessary Existence of God,” &c. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Brack. 


Just published, price 6d.; by Post, 7d. 
HE UNIVERSITY: ITS NATURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 
REQUIREMENTS. An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of “the Asso- 
ciation of Graduates of the University of St. Andrews. By Witttam Linpsay 
Atexanper, D.D., President of the Association. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Brac. 
DR. SCHMITZ’S NEW HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Leonnarp 
Scumirz, F.R.S.E., Rectorof the Hizh School of Edinburgh. In2 Vols. Vol. I. 
the Overthrow of the Western Empire, a.p. 476, to the Crusades, a.p. 1096.) 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
2. MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 6s. 
Rirtyetons, Waterloo-place, 


This day, in 3 Vols, Crown 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. 64, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFRY HAMLYN, 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO.; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, 


MARY STUART. 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


The Second Number, for the 7th May, 1859, price Twopence, of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Designed for the Instruction and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, and to 
assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the Day, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
CONTAINS 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. In Three Books. 
Boox tHe To Lire, Cuarter IV.—Tae Preparation, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sones: Street Sweeper, Police- 


A Sum oy Far Drvistoy. 
Tux or tHE Snowy Desrrr. 


Lire Rounp Numpers, 
OccastonaL ReGIsTER. 

Ayotuger Pisce or Cura. 


Published also in Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Office, 
11, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.; and by Caarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


London, 

, 28th May, 1859, Mr. Cartes Dickens will CEASE TO CONDUCT 
HOUSEHO WOR that Periodical will be DISCONTINUED by him, and its 
partnership of Proprietors dissolved. 


JUST OUT. 
MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


Two Volumes, One Guinea, 
TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW MAP OF ITALY. 


This day is published, 


MAP OF ITALY AND SARDINIA, 


FROM 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS. 


‘Two Chests, with Eaten Gas or 8s, mounted 
on canvas in a Cloth Case. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 
Immediately will be published, 
ESSAYS ON THE INDIAN ARMY AND OUDE. 


By the late Sir HENRY LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 
Chief Commissioner of Oude. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENHALL STREET. 
Just ready, 


BIBLE TRAINING: 
A MANUAL FOR SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


By DAVID STOW, Esq. 
Author of “The Training System,” &c. 


Ninth Edition, Enlarged, price 2s, 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, price 18s. 
ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 
THE DISEASES OF THE HEART. 
By JAMES WARDROP, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, &e. 
A New Edition, carefully Revisod, with considerable Additions 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. | 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
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MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
Contents For May. No. CCLXIX. 
-- Fytte the Second. By W. Harrison 
Ill, The ie Mr. Miranda, Part III. Mr, Miranda at New York. 


Il. 
VIII. Rachel, as ‘ee _ ent of ee in France. 
IX, of Charles Strange. (Conclusion.) 
X. Up Among the Pendies. Part VI. 
XI, The Jacobite Fiddler, 4 Walter “Thornbury. 
XII. The Guildhall White Book. By Monkshood. 
London: Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
ConTENTS FOR No. CCCCLXI. 
I, The French in Cochin-Chin: 
Il, The Prediction. By the ‘Author of “ Ashley.” 
III. Vittoria Colonna. By Sir Nath: —_. 
IV. The Country between British Columbia, 
V. Byron at Newstead. By W. Charles Kent. 
VI. A Decade of Italian Women. 
VII, Aunt Francisca, By Mrs. Bushby. Part II, 
VIIL. Chiefs of 
1X. Evalla. Bateman. 


xX. My Prien! Ph Pickles; and Some Social Grievances of which he 
Desires to Complain, By Alexander Andrews, 
XI. The Dreamer of Gloucester. 
XL The Coming War, 
Cnarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
is just published, 


I. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. V. Devonshire. 
II, Scottish Minstrelsy. VI. ~—- the Third—Charles James 


The National 
V. Bunsen’s Egypt and Chronology of | _ VII. Lord Bro and Law Reform. 
the Bible. VIII. Foreign Affairs, 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1859, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 

‘Mill on Liberty. By Henry Thomas | Wild Sports of the vy" “94 

Buckle, word and Gown. he Author of 
Notes on the National Drama of Spain, “Guy Livingstone. oe part II, 

By J. R. Chorley. Chapter I. Alexis de Tocqueville — In Memoriam, 
Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northam By A. V. Kirwan. 

tonshire. By G. J. Wh = ~~ The Domestic Annals of Scotland— 

Author of “ Digby Grand.’ Chambers and Macaulay. By Shirley, 
Gower’s “Confessio Amantis,” | Politics, Home and Foreign, 


London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Berns MAGAZINE, for MAY, 1859. No. DXXIII. 


CONTENTS : 


(oLbuRN's NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Popular Literature.—Tracts. 
‘A Cruise in Japanese Waters,— Part 
The Luck of Ladysmede.—Part III, Tidings from Turin. 
The Witch of Walkerne, The Appeal to the Country. 
Only a Pond! 
The SECOND EDITION of No. 519, for JANUARY, is now ready. 
Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW of POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
and SOCIAL SCIENCE, for MAY, price 2s. 6d., contains— 
1. The late Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
2. Women—Neither Nice nor Wise. 
8. The Resources of India and its Colonization, 
4. Philosophy of Fabulous Ages, 
Frene atis 
7. The Last of the Moguls, 
How Shall we 


9. The Session, 
10, Books on our Table. 
Lond: n: Wruttam H. and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS (Conservative Review) is 

the y Magesine published in England which, its price, is brought within 

the reach of t is the first attempt to issue at a Shi ling a really first-class Maga- 
zine or Monthly Review of Politics, Literature, the Church, the Drama, and Fine Arts, 


No. Il. Conrznts ror May, 
I, Lord Derby’s Appeal to the Coun! 
Il, The Hustings. ni 


and Modern Painters, By Nocl Humphreys. 
V. The Position of the High Church Party. 
VI. The Fifth Harry and the Second Kean. 
VII. The Exhibitions—The Ro: iemy. 
Tl, of the Tories. II.—Lord John Russell’s Confidential 
xplanation. 


London: Saunpgrs, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
MAY Ist, 1859. Price One Shilling. 

Contsyts :—1. The Training of Female Servants, No. 1I.—2. Bettina.—3. Ware- 
house Seamstresses.—4. Gibson’s Studio: a Poem.—5. Success and Failure.—6. A Day 
at the Wanstead — _ Asylum.—7. Some of the Work in which Women are 
Deficient.—8. Charit ‘ortion of the Public Vocation of Women.—9. Sent from 
Italy.—10, Notices o Books. —11. Open Council.—12. Passing Events, 

London: Published by the English Woman’ .. Journal Company (Limited), at their 
Office, 14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W.; and for the Company by Prpgr, 
STKPHENSON, and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 48 and numerous Illustrations, price Sixpence, No. III. of 


INGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS: an Entertaining 
Monthly Miscellany. Edited by Wittram H. G. Kineston, Esq., Author of 
eter the Whaler,” &c, Nos. I. & II. are still to be had. 


London: BoswortH and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


fMHE LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW REVIEW for MAY, 
being No, XIII. of the United New Series, is this day published, price 5s., and 
contains :—1. Privileges of Parliament. 2. The Tenure of Real ew: in Guernsey. 

3. Costs in the Probate Court. 4, Shakspeare in the Queen’s Bench. Mr. Locke 
King’s Intestacy Bill. 6. The Library ofthe Middle Temple. 7. Princ wie and Law 
of Kanking. 8. Judicial Anticipation. 9. The Failure a Fate of the Statute Law 
Commission, 10, Taylor on Poisons. 11. The Divorce Court. 12. Bankruptcy Law 
Reform.’ 13. Lord Murray. 14, Recent Attacks on Titles to Real Property.—Con- 
servative Landed Estates Bills. Notes of Recent Leading Cases, Smith v. Smith 
Cees > So v. Dixon (Queen’s Bench). Notices of New Books, Events 


'; BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers, 


The System and the Public 


Price Eightpence Halfpenny, 
J AL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
AND ARTS, Part LXIV., APRIL, 1859. 
CONTENTS: 
Shoebury Ness. My Three Wooings. In Four Chapters, 
The London Merchant. 
The Last of the Castles. The Foe in the Household. 


Bill Fustian on the Temperance of Lectures b a Lady-Doctor. 
r Classes. 


the Uppe: Poem ay. 

Mr. Rivers 1 Topper in Explanation. ”" Portraits i in this Style.” 

n Chaptons y one. ‘our Chapters, 
Poem—The Old Gathedval Bell, 
“ How d’ ye Do?” The British Soldier—How and Why He. 
The Wild Huntsman in France. Enlist 
Our Screw Nav “The Domestic Institution.” 


Visits of the "Hogue in Old Times, | A Perilous Hour. 
In Two Chapters, Chap, II, Children’s Hospitals. 


The Baby Singer. . German Libraries. 

A Spanish Novelist, My Shoes | Wedings. In Four Chapters, 
Dante—A Sonnet. ant. 

The Enfield Rifle. Coinplcte Court Letter-Writer. 

A Romance of the Passing Era, A hoo 8 Holiday. 

Cold Water on Cold Water, The Month: Science and Arts. 

The New Social-Science Volume. Poem—Rachel’s Dream. 


W. and R. Cuamsers, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. . 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for MAY, 1889, 


price 1s, 6d., contains— 
I, On Preaching ;—Its Method and Vv. a Italy and France in the 
len Time 


Delivery. 
Il. Unitarianiem : :—Bickersteth’s Rock | _VI. Portraiture ofa Great English King, 
of Ages. VII. Exeter — and the Special Sunday 
III. Life of S. T. Coleridge. Service: 
IV. The Roman Jew ar the First | VIII. Notices of "New Books, 
Century, 1X. Public Affairs, 
London: Hatcwarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
by Mautt and price 5s, each, 
The Number for MAY contains THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD, 


Mavtt and Potysianx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
d W. Kent and Co., Ficet-strect. 


HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d. 
prensa ror MAY, No. XI. 
I, ELY CATHE 


RAL. 
Il, THE PILGRIMS" CANTERBURY. 
Ill. PONT-Y-PANT, NORTH WALES. 


Lovett Rerve, 5, Ccvent-garden.. 


ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW, 1859, 
By “THE COUNCIL OF FOUR,” 


Will be published on the 7th of May, containing—Articles on the and Coot, 
tution of the Academy—the Hanging of the Pictures—and Critical, and 
Descriptive Notices of upwards of ‘Two Hundred Works of Ast—telng a GUIDE TO 
THE EXHIBITION, Price One Shilling. 


Kent and Co., Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 
TIVHOMAS CARLYLE,.—A faithful Portrait, Fac-simile 
Autograph, and Sean ical oaae of Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE will be given 
with THE CKIVIC for 4d. A copy in return for Five Stamps, from 
the Office, 19, W North W.C, 
ROCKFORD’S CLERICAL DIRECTORY is ready for the 
press, and will be published in the course of a few weeks. The only book 
which gives correctly the addresses of the gf Invaluable in the counting-house, 
Price 128,—Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 
YAE THREE PALACES, AND OTHER POEMS. By James 
Orton, Author of “The Enthusiast,” &e, 
London: Bosworta and Harrison, 215, Regent-strect. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
In May will be ready, the Second Volume of 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED, By Jonn Truss, F.S.A. 
Kent and Co, (late Fleet-street ; of whom may be First Volume 
of the above Work, ‘Twenty-third Thousand, 3s 
NEW TALE, 
Just published, 2 Vols, 12mo, cloth, price 12s. ” 
THEL WOODVILLE; ; Ok, WOMAN’S MINISTRY. A Tale 
Londen; Masomann and Co., 187, Piccadilly ; and at all the Libraries. 
AUSTBALIA AND TASMANIA, 
Just published, Feap., cloth, 5s. 
IARY OF A WORKING CLERGYMAN IN AUSTRALIA 
AND TASMANIA, kept during the Years 1850-1853; including his Return to 


England by way of Java, Singapore, Ceylon, and pt. By the Rev. Jou Davis 
Mereweartues, B.A., Author of “ Life on Board an Cioven Ship.” 


London : Harcaaxp and Co., 187, Piceadilly. 
STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 


MIND. In Two Parts. By Dugaup Stewart. With References, Sectional 
eads, Synoptical Table of Contents and Translations of the numerous Greek, Latin, 
and French Quotations, &c. By the Rev. G. N. Wa1aut, M.A. 


London: Witt1am Teac and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS—The Manchester Assize Courts’ Competition, 
Criticism on the Designs sent in—See the BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, the 29th— 
Professional Rivalry—Paris Exhibition of Modern Art—A Week with an Antiquar, in 
the Far West—Crystal Palace Season Tickcts—The Calculus—The Decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and some Remarks on the Subjects for Art afforded by the Life of 
St. Paul—Metropolitan District School, Exhibition of Works of Art—The Westminster 
Palace Hotel—St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster—New Cannon-street— Eccentric 
Notions, No. 111.—The Drinking Fountain, St. Sepulchre’s—St. Nicholas’ Church and 
Schools, Durham, with a beautiful Engraving of the Interior of the Church— 
Liverpool Architectural Society—The Northern Architectural Society—The Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution—Lecture at the Architectural Exhibition—Surrey Archeolo- 
fice cal Society, Notice of the Manor and Royal Residence of Kennington; Notes on 
ttersea and Penge—Provincial Howe~-Siend Building News—Reviews— Letters 
to the Editor: Hereford Cathedral Restorations, “Grave Doings at Hereford (?)”; 
Co-operation and Building Operatives; the Proposed Nine Hours’ System; Strife with 
Builders and their Workmen—A carefully eompiled List of building Contracts open 
in the United Kingdom—Tenders sent in for Contracts—A List of Competitions open 
—Competitions awarded—Bankrupts—Insolvents— Partnerships Dissolved—Burn- 
ham, Somerset—The Parish Church of Llangwn, Moumouthshire—Art Union of 
London—Obituary—! ong | Materials for Sale—Masters and Workmen, the late 
Meeting—And all Building Intelligence of interest or importance to the Architect, 
Builder, Surveyor, Engineer, or Operative, will be found in the BUILDING NEWS of 
FRIDAY, the 29th instant. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. Price 44.; 


Stamped, 5d. 0: Old Boswell-court, Strand, W.C. A single forwarded 
Stamped stamps, addressed to the Publisher as 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


To be published in May. 
1 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: a Series of 

Excursions by Members of the Ste Club. Edited by Jonw Batt, 
M.R.S.A., President of the Alpine Club. Square Crown 8yo, with Eight 
Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, Eight Maps illustrative of Mountain 
Excursions, and a few Wood Engravings. 


2. 
LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA. With 
Visits to the Italian Valleys of Anzasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, Lys, 
Challant, Aosta, and Cogne. With a Map of the District, Four Illustrations 
in Chromo-lithography, and Eight Engravings on Wood. The Illustrations 
from Original Sketches by Mr. George Post 8vo0. 


3. 
THE PYRENEES FROM WEST TO EAST. By 
C. R. Wexp, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Vacation Tour in the 
United States and Canada,” and “Vacations in Ireland.” Post 8vo, with 
Eight Dlustrations in Chromo-xylograpby. 


4. 
ECOLLECPIONS, by SAMUEL ROGERS, of 
Personal and Conversational Intercourse with Charles James Fox, 
Grattan, Porson, Horne Tooke, Talleyrand, Lord Erskine, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Grenville, and the Duke of Wellington. With a Preface. Edited by 
Feap. 8vo. 


5. 
HE ORDER OF NATURE CONSIDERED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS OF REVELATION. A 
Third Series of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. By the Rev. 
Baven Powe t, M.A., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


OME: ITS RULER and ITS INSTITUTIONS.. 


ay Francis Macurre, M.P. Second Edition, corrected through- 
py A improved. With a new Portrait of Pope Pius IX., and copious 
itions. 


7. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS ON UNIVERSITY 
Feap — By Jonny Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. 


8. 
HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. From 
the First Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nicea. For the 
y the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 32mo. 


‘ost 8vo. 


Use of Young Persons. 


9. 
‘HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY, as manifested 
in Nature, Art, and Human Character. By Mary Anne ScHIMMEL- 
PENNINCK. Edited by C.C. Hanxrn. Post 8vo. 


10, 
EOPLE’S EDITION of MOORE’S NATIONAL 
AIRS. With Pianoforte Accompaniment. Uniform with the People’s 
Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies. Edited by Coartes WiLL1am GLovER. 
To be completed in Ten Numbers. [No. L., price 1s., on May 31st. 


The following are now ready :— 


ll. 
EOPLE’S EDITION of MOORE’S IRISH 
MELODIES. With Pianoforte Accompaniment. The only complete 
Edition, containing both Words and Music of the entire Series of 124 irish 
Melodies. Small 4to, price 12s., cloth, gilt edges. No other People’s Edition 
can be published complete. 


LETTERS OF SIR A. S. FRAZER, KCB, 


Commanding the Royal Horse Artillery in the Army under the Duke 
of Wellington. Written during the Peninsular and Waterloo Campai 
Edited by Major-General Sasinz. With Portrait, Two Maps, and a . 
8vo, price 18s. 


13, 
THE HORSE AND HIS MASTER. With Hints 


on Breeding, Breaking, Stable-M: Elemen 
Horsemanship, Riding to Hounds, &c. By Vere D. Hunt, Fsq., late 109 
Regt. Co, Dublin Militia. Feap. 8vo, with an Ilustration on Wood, price 5s. 


HE HANDBOOK of DINING; or, How to Dine, 


Theoretically, Philosophically, and Historically Considered. Based 
chiefly upon the “Physiologie du Godt” of Brillat-Savarin, By L. F. 
Simpson, M.R.S.L. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


EOPLE’S EDITION of THOMAS MOORE’S 
POETICAL WORKS. To be completed in Ten Parts, price 1s. each. 
Parts I. and II. are now ready. 


16, 
EOPLE’S EDITION of SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS, pepeting 5s Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” 


To be completed in Seven Parts, price 1s. each. Parts I. to V. are now ready. 
17. 
‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. CCXXII. 
CONTENTS: 


1. Female Industry. 6. Mont 

2. Barth’s Discoveries in Africa. 7. Sir F. Palgrave’s Normandy and 

8. Dr. Trench on English Dictionaries. eee. 

4, Life and Correspondence of Lord | 8. Rifled Guns and Modern Tactics. 
Cornwallis. 9. Major Hodson’s Life. 

5. The West Indies. 10. Austria, France, and Italy. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


On Monday will be published the First Volume of 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


In 48 Vols. Feap. 8v0, price 4s, 6d. each, cloth. 


Illustrated with 96 Steel Engravings, and about 
1200 Woodcuts. 


PRINTED FROM A NEW TYPE, AND IN THE BEST STYLE, 
By R. AND R. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 


The Volumes will be published Monthly, but the printing will 
be so accelerated that parties desiring to complete their Sets will 
have an opportunity of doing so in Eighteen Months. 


Norwitustanpinc the many Editions of the Waverley 
Novels that have issued from the press, a want has long 
been felt for one which would at once combine the advan- 
tages of good readable type, portability, and pictorial 
illustration. Of all the sizes, that which originally won 
the approval of the Author has been considered the hest 
for this purpose. The type selected is a beautifully 
new cut Long Primer, large enough to be read with the 
greatest ease, and yet in perfect conformity with the size 
of the page. 


The Abbotsford Edition of the Novels, which is now 
nearly out of print, contained a vast number of Woodcut 
Tilustrations from Drawings by the most eminent Artists, 
including Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Allan, Mulready, 
Landseer, Frith, Stanfield, Roberts, Creswick, Lauder, 
Collins, Leslie, Cooper, and others. These Wood Blocks 
are still in the best condition, having been comparatively 
little used, and it is proposed to incorporate as many of 
them as the size of the page will admit; while, at the same 
time, it is intended to continue those beautiful Steel En- 
gravings by Stephanhoff, Chalon, Duncan, Boxall, Newton, 
Smirk, Wright, Stone, &c., that adorned the original edition 
in forty-eight volumes. 


This new Edition will likewise have the advantage of 
ranging symmetrically with the entire series of Scott's 
Works (Poetry, Prose, and Life), and the Publishers are 
confident that, in beauty and permanent value, it will equal 
any of the editions that have hitherto appeared. - 


It has been the desire of the Publishers to fix as low a 
price as the great cost of the work would permit; and when 
it is remembered that the same volumes, without the Wood- 
cut Illustrations, and printed from an old type, were sold at 
Five Shillings so lately as 1851, the price fixed on for this 
edition will not be thought otherwise than very moderate. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
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| ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 
| THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found 
of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and 
easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; the bass can be perfectly subdued, 


| 


without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New T 

Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second fact 

person, and still, wnder the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now it 

admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. litie 

rica, 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 

| IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— proc 

1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case tush 

| 2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto ... 35 Au: 

. 8. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 _ 

N.B—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Jodel is just published by RIMBAULT, price 4s. ferr 

fam 

hun 

a Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the ~ 

SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 

: 4 And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cnurcn, Scoot, Hatt, or Concert-Room :— mos 

GUINEAS, | NO. GUINEAS, gen 

1. ONE STOP, Oak Case jot ee sai oon 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 cabi 

2. Ditto, Mahogany Case Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 ulti: 

q 8. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood << ae 8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 inte 

| 4. FIVE STOPS (Two rows Vibrators),Oak Case ... 22 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood 32 con’ 

Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case ... 23 10. TWELVE STOPS, _ ditto Oak Case ......... 40 Pov 

5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 Ti. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 if i 

6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 12. PATENT MODEL, — ditto ernaeael mon or The 

beet 

nier 

Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their pe 

put 

NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. is e 

2. In Rosgwoop, with Circular Fall, ition 80 6. The Moprt, elegant, obli ue fect 

strings, 7 octaves, best check action, &c. e 

8. In Roszwoon, elegant Case, Frets, &o. of all upright Pianofortes 50 

4. In very ELEGANT Watnvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &c. 40 7. The West Inp1a Movtrt, expressly for Hot Climates 40 and 

ALSO TO THEIR he s 

Immense Assortment of New and Seconp-Hanp Instruments, by Broapwoop, and Eran, for Sale or Hire. ck 

in 

Full descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes, sent upon application. “ey 

| 

“ F 

NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. « te 

s. d. dou 

— Cwarretx’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’Albert’s) for the Violin 1 6 | CHappstu’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin ... 1 6 fine 

q Cuaprrett’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for CHApPELt’s ditto Flute... 1 6 spec 

gg the Violin 1 6 | Cuarrett’s ditto ' English Concertina 1 6 the 

g Operatic Melodies (all the best Operes) 1 6 ditto German Concertina 1 6 Cou 

ditto Cornet & Pistons... 1 6 Mor 

N.B.—Similar Works for the Flute, the Cornet a Piston, bros 

and for the Concertina... so ach 6 | Rrwsavtt’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of It ; 

i Complete Tutor for the Hermeniam the best Composers) for the Harmonium _... 40 affe 

| A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) on application to _ 

| CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. ah 

2 London : Printed Wy and Janes Aciox Enwanns, at their Office togarden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by = 
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